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Presidents Bage 


Or MAY fifteenth the historical societies of Pennsylvania 

devoted an afternoon to a panel discussion of their State’s 
folklore under the chairmanship of Colonel Henry W. Shoe- 
maker, who had just been appointed State Folklorist. Dr. Louis 
C. Jones and I, representing the New York State Historical 
Association and the New York Folklore Society, were asked to 
take part in the discussion and journeyed to Harrisburg along 
the beautiful Susquehanna—one of the many glories which New 
York shares with the Keystone State. It was pleasant to have New 
York considered a conspicuous example of how historians and 
folklorists can co-operate. I was specially pleased to know about 
the honor done to Colonel Shoemaker, whose Mountain Min- 
strelsy of Pennsylvania and various romantic legends are pioneer- 
ing studies. Dr. George Korson, who has recorded miners’ songs 
so well, and Professor Samuel Bayard of Pennsylvania State, whose 
authority on the history of fiddle tunes is decisive, were present 
and spoke. All three of these famous folklorists sent greeting to 
our Society and congratulations upon the success of our 
QUARTERLY. 

We were trying not to be boastful, but I should like to boast 
to you about the most recent accomplishment of our Editor, Dr. 
Jones, whose Spooks of the Valley (Houghton Mifflin Company) 
is one of the most entertaining children’s books of the year. I have. 
heard of its being read to classes from the fourth grade through 
junior high school, always with the warm approval of the chil- 
dren. The valley mentioned in the title is, of course, the valley 
of the Hudson River. Until he went to Cooperstown, Dr. Jones 
had an attractive old house near the east bank of the river in 
Rensselaer County: so he knows his region well, and he loves it 
the way Colonel Shoemaker loves Pennsylvania. H. W. T. 


OR A BIRD who can’t carry a note and whose voice in any chorus 
F is a source of discord and annoyance, I get a whale of a lot 
of fun out of collections of folksongs. Two very different collec- 
tions have come out in recent months, and each of them in its own 
way deserves attention. (A third great collection, John and Alan 
Lomax, Folk Song: U.S.A., is described elsewhere in this issue.) 

My recollection of singing classes when I was a youngster in 
school are pretty grim. The songs were such sissy songs, it seemed 
to me then (and still seems to me), that there was nothing one 
carried away in one’s heart or one’s mind. I have often wondered 
why there weren’t more collections of folksongs from which 
youngsters could learn; just as I always wonder why music 
teachers in the schools aren’t more aware of the tried and true 
body of folksong which young people are bound to enjoy. 

When I was still in Albany I heard that Rufus Wheeler, who 
is the Director of Music in the public schools of Schenectady, 
was training choral groups of boys in the Schenectady public 
schools to sing the kind of songs that interest the folklorists, and, 
incidentally, interest boys. Last year, Wheeler and Elie Sieg- 
meister brought out just the kind of songbook that I have been 
looking for. It’s called Singing Down the Road and includes Songs 
of the Open Road, Ballads of Sea and Saddle, Music of the 
Campus, Spirituals, Work Songs, Play Songs, Songs of Humor and 
Sentiment; it is published by Ginn and Company. 

Wheeler’s work with boys’ glee clubs gave him an opportunity 
to test the songs that are included; they represent good lusty stuff 
that comes out of the American background, and they tie in 
perfectly with what students are learning in their English and 
Social Studies programs. Each song has a competent sentence or 
two of introduction, and the book is happily graced with variety. 








I don’t know anything about music or anything about teaching 
singing, but I do know enough about boys to know that this is the 
kind of selection they will like and, because they like it, will sing 
well. 

A very different type of book is Ozark Folk Songs, edited by 
Vance Randolph of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
Credit also goes to Floyd C. Shoemaker and Frances G. Ember- 
son, research associates of the Society. Ozark Folk Songs is the 
second of four volumes published by the State Historical Society 
in Columbia, and it is a remarkable tribute to the industry and 
scholarship of Vance Randolph and his colleagues and to the judg- 
ment of the Society. The four volumes will, when finished, be a 
monumental contribution to American folksong. 

This volume, which begins with Chapter IV of the set, starts 
with “Songs of Murderers and Outlaws,” followed by ‘Western 
Songs and Ballads” in the cowboy tradition, then “Songs of the 
Civil War,” “Songs of the Negro and Pseudo-Negro Songs.” There 
is a very interesting selection of “Temperance Songs,” about 
thirty-five of them, which adds a rather fresh if somewhat 
lachrymose chapter to the American folksong story. 

When you realize that this volume, which represents only a 
fourth of the work, runs more than 435 pages, and that it contains 
two hundred songs with a great number of variants, each one of 
them ably edited, you see that it is a challenge to the other states 
and regions in the Union to meet the accomplishment of Missouri. 

One of the most hoped-for projects of Professor Thompson 
has been a volume of New York State folksongs, and we could 
hardly do better than use Ozark Folk Songs as a model. 


L.C. J. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF 
THE “NORTH WOODS’ 


By ELEANOR WATERBURY FRANZ 


N THE BACK of my mind there is a lake, and behind the 

lake there is coldness and loneliness. The lake is long and 

wild. It has a bay ringed with great trees of virgin growth, 
set in thick muck and soggy underbrush of the long cold winter's 
begetting. There are dead trees which rise like skeletons from 
creeping water, and under the trees grow rushes. The water is 
brackish and black. Herons skim suddenly up with their prehis- 
torically ugly outlines, or stand like branches near the shore. 
A loon preens its feathers and dives endlessly for small gleaming 
fish. A hunter in the fall stops at the murky shore, or a deer 
appears from nowhere to drink at twilight. Once in a summer a 
couple who have wandered from the beaches drift in a canoe 
or a rowboat to the bay—to think, to speak in hushed tones, to 
make love. To such a bay on such a lake in the year 1906 came 
two such lovers, and from the bay but one returned. That is the 
loneliness which is in my mind when I see the blackness of the 
lake. 

The story in outline is simple. It is the undertones and the 
characters which read out and grip one. Dreiser took the tale for 
his An American Tragedy; the people of Herkimer County have 
never ceased to talk about the case of “Billy” Brown; anyone who 
reads the newspaper accounts of the day can never forget it. I am 
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steeped in the newspapers that told the tale. The human interest 
in the reporting of the day was strong, and the force of the 
tragedy was stronger. Here is the story. Its facts come from the 
newspapers of the period or from oral legend. 

On August 7, 1900, George W. Ward of Dolgeville, a man 
thirty years of age, a Cornell graduate and a native of Illinois, 
was nominated by acclamation for district attorney of Herkimer 
County by the Republican county convention held in the village 
of Herkimer. He was duly elected and took office. In this office 
he acquitted himself well, even brilliantly, and for his painstaking 
work he received the sum of $800 a year. Mark this man. 

In July, 1905, there came to Cortland, New York, a young 
man about five feet seven in height, slender, with a good athletic 
figure. He was twenty-two years of age. In his pictures, he had a 
youthful face, undeveloped in character as yet, with keen dark 
eyes and a full mouth. The chin was a little receding. He was 
the nephew of the owner of a skirt factory in Cortland and was 
brought there by his uncle to take a place in the business. His 
name was Chester Gillette. 

The parents of Chester Gillette had been Salvation Army 
workers. At fourteen Chester was left with friends in the West 
while his family went to Hawaii. His childhood had been bleak 
with poverty and perhaps too full of preaching, but at least he had 
traveled. This he continued to do, being virtually on his own 
from the age of fourteen. He roved all over the West, visiting 
California, Hawaii, and finally landing at Oberlin College, Ohio, 
where he took a two-year course. Following this he got a job as a 
brakeman on a railroad. From this job he came to Cortland. 

Working near Chester in the skirt factory was a girl from a 
farm near South Otselic. She was eighteen, tiny in stature, weigh- 
ing less than a hundred pounds. She had big, dark blue eyes, and 
her hair was worn in the gracious pompadour of the period. Her 
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face was pretty and sweet. She had been the darling of her family, 
and she brought with her to the factory the pretty, spoiled man- 
ners of a favorite child. She earned only five or six dollars a week 
at her sewing machine, but she remained gay and fond of fun. If 
she had a fault, it was that she loved life too well. 

Grace Brown, or “Billy,” as she was called, lived with a mar- 
ried sister in Cortland. When the sister left, Grace continued to 
board in the city. Chester Gillette had begun to call upon her 
when she was still with her sister. They fell in love. After all, it 
was flattering to have the nephew of the owner of the factory 
seek out a little country girl. Grace told her family about “Mr. 
Gillette” and said that they planned to marry some day. Gillette, 
on the other hand, was forced to secrecy by the fact that an open 
admiration for one of the workers was frowned upon by his 
superiors and his wealthy relatives. 

In April of 1906 Grace went home for a little visit. She knew 
that Chester was not confining his attention to her—she had heard 
tales about his dates with other girls—but she still believed he 
preferred her. Chester was having a good time with a group of 
Cortland Normal School girls and other friends of a higher social 
stratum than Billy’s. He liked his life, and it seemed to him that 
the way led into brighter and brighter glory—this despite the fact 
that he was still earning only ten dollars a week. He never got 
beyond this wage as long as he stayed in the factory, though he 
had been brought there to “improve himself.” 

At any rate, if he liked a free field, he had dallied too long. 
Grace Brown was going to have a child, and he was caught. In 
June, having been able to choose no definite course of action 
before, he sent her home, because her condition would shortly 
become obvious, and he wanted her out of Cortland. She went 
on the one condition that he would come for her soon. She spent 
a thoroughly miserable two weeks at home, for, although she 
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loved home and family dearly, she felt ill and wretched. She 
wrote Gillette eight long letters, and in all of them she expressed 
not one second of remorse or conscience-stricken pang, but only 
a deep love for him and a terrible fear that he would not come 
for her. She dreaded the scene which must surely follow any 
revelation at home. Finally she could stand it no longer and 
threatened Chester that she would return to Cortland and 
denounce him if he did not come to her. 

That fetched him. He moved his vacation up a bit and 
appeared in De Ruyter on Sunday night, July 8. He registered 
at the Tabor House as Charlie George, New York, and met Billy 
there on Monday morning. He had borrowed and scraped 
together about twenty-five dollars. At no time did she ask him 
nor did he promise to her, from the time that she went home, 
to marry her. She asked to be taken away, saying she would be 
happy in a shack, and she took her work clothes with her. What 
their ultimate decision might have been was never determined. 
To the observer, their trip was highly purposeless. They left 
De Ruyter separately but on the same train. In Utica they reg- 
istered as man and wife at the Hotel Martin. Chester’s noms de 
guerre here were Charles Gordon and wife, New York.” They 
left in the morning with Chester showing more wile than he dis- 
played later. He got away without paying their hotel bill. He left 
a package of laundry in Utica to be sent to him in his own name 
at Old Forge, New York. The reason why he maintained the 
same initials in his changing of names was not psychological, as 
a detective might infer, but merely that the initials C. E. G. were 
stamped on his suitcase. 

From Utica they went to the “North Woods.” The first night, 
they arrived late at the Altacliff Hotel, Tupper Lake, and 
managed to obtain a room, though no reservations had been 
made in advance. It was raining hard, and although as the pro- 
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prietor said, the hotel was run for the accommodation of Jewish 
people, they were allowed to stay. Here Chester registered as 
Charles George and wife of New York. He inquired about Lake 
Placid and Raquette Lake. After a breakfast without conversation 
at Tupper, they took the train to Big Moose, where they went by 
bus to the Glenmore Hotel. Chester was later quoted as saying 
to a bus driver that they wanted to go to “any old hotel where 
they have small boats to rent.” Here they decided to spend 
the day, and Grace asked the driver to wait for them at 11:15 
that night. Here again Gilletter registered, this time as Carl 
Grahm of Albany and Grace Brown of South Otselic. On this last 
day Grace wrote her mother a card saying she was on a short trip 
and would write more that night. The trip was unexpected, she 
wrote, and concluded, “Keep the girls in school. Love, Grace.” 
There is a queer foreshadowing in this note written in July; 
school was not in session. 

Chester read awhile on the porch of the hotel while Grace 
walked up and down. He asked for a means of seeing the lake, 
and a steamer was suggested and then a rowboat. He decided on 
the rowboat, and they started off with a suitcase and a tennis 
racket between them, both noted as odd luggage to take on a row. 
There was a lunch inside the case, or so Chester said. They saw 
and were seen by several couples on the lake and were reported 
later as having been near South Bay, a deserted spot. 

Between 7:45 and 8:00 p. m. Chester Gillette was seen by a 
guide and two boys as he was hiking through the woods to Eagle 
Bay, carrying a suitcase. He wore a dark slouch hat. Still later 
he arrived at Inlet by steamer from Eagle Bay and went to the 
Arrowhead Hotel, where he registered at last as Chester Gillette. 
This was on Wednesday evening. He became acquainted with 
somé of the guests and had an agreeable time with some young 
people, joining a clergyman’s party in hiking and singing. He 
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inquired about a letter containing money for which he had 
written to his uncle, while on the train trip. Friday, July 13, he 
asked a man if he had heard about the drowning at Big Moose 
Lake. A young girl was drowned, he said. Saturday, District 
Attorney Ward and Sheriff Clark arrested Chester Gillette for 
the murder of Grace Brown. 

That is the story, leaving out the interim in the boat. The 
trial was historic. In it the scene in the boat was reconstructed, 
based on strong circumstantial evidence, and as a result Chester 
Gillette was declared guilty and electrocuted. 

District Attorney Ward unearthed a good deal of evidence. 
When the girl’s body was found near the overturned rowboat 
and no trace of her companion was discovered save a straw hat 
with the band torn out, Ward immediately checked on the love 
interests of Grace Brown of South Otselic and subsequently on 
Chester Gillette’s whereabouts. Other evidence included a tennis 
racket with a cracked frame and broken strings, hidden in its 
case beneath moss and leaves in the woods near the boat. A strand 
of dark brown hair was caught in the cleat of the boat near the 
middle seat. A woman, Mrs. Carey, was found, ready to swear 
that she had heard a sharp cry from the direction of South Bay 
about 6 p. mM. on July 11. An autopsy was performed by five 
doctors who described a bruise on the right side of the head of 
the dead girl, a discoloration next the skull, swollen lips and nose, 
the left cheekbone discolored, cheeks black and blue, and eyes 
bloodshot. Their considered opinion was that the girl, who was 
found to be pregnant, did not die by drowning. There was no 
wind on the day of the tragedy, and the boat was a sturdy one. 
The girl’s coat was found spread over the overturned boat. Of 
the man, only the straw hat was found. At his vacation spot, on 
July 13, he had taken a pair of damp wrinkled pants to be pressed. 

Two other facts are of interest. Punkey Bay, near which 
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Chester later testified that they had spent an hour on the shore, 
was rightly named—to anyone familiar with the North Woods 
an hour spent in such a vicinity in July would be the sheerest 
torture. The other fact was that fifteen feet from where the body 
was found, one could touch bottom. 

Did Chester Gillette consciously plan to take Grace Brown to 
a quiet lake, and there, knowing that she could not swim (as 
she had written him in one of her letters), do away with her? 
Did he plan that she would drown in the company of a strange 
man whose body would never be found? Did he count on the 
shame of circumstances to halt an investigation by the family? 
Did he strike her and throw her overboard? Had he previously 
planned his getaway with all his clothes, on a path he’d seen on a 
map? To these questions the jury answered “yes.” 

No one ever answered the question as to why his testimony 
was so muddled. He said that they sat on the shore for an hour 
while he ate a lunch and she read. They left the suitcase there 
and got in the boat. The boat overturned when (a) he moved; 
(b) they tried to reach pond lilies; (c) she jumped overboard 
and committed suicide. Was his possible plan of escaping connec- 
tion with the case so firmly fixed in his mind that he originated 
no real defense? Witnesses easily upset his alibi. Finally he did 
admit that he had made no attempt to save Grace though he was 
a strong swimmer. 

The motive which the district attorney successfully established 
was Gillette’s wish to keep on in his new and salubrious society 
in Cortland, and the fear of exposure which Grace threatened. On 
the evidence and Gillette’s muddled testimony the case was tried. 

The trial itself lasted three weeks and a day. It took place in 
the Victorian brick courthouse at the end of the main street in 
Herkimer, across from the century-old jail, both still standing. 
Two hundred and forty men were examined for the jury before 
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it was completed. The following questions were asked of all: 


Are you opposed to capital punishment? 
Have you formed an opinion on the case? 
What family have you? 

How old are your daughters? 

How old are your sons? 


One hundred and nine witnesses were called, and the Gillette 
skirt factory was closed temporarily because so many workers 
were summoned. Hundreds of people were attracted to the trial, 
some bringing their lunch and spending the day. At one time 
over 800 were said to be in the courtroom. Grace Brown’s clothes, 
the rowboat, and the suitcase, which weighed thirty-five pounds, 
were shown in court. The dead girl’s family attended many 
sessions, and their painful reactions were noted in detail by the 
press. When the letters of the girl were read, the entire courtroom 
wept—judge, jurors, lawyers, and the district attorney, who was 
forced to stop reading at one point. Chester maintained his calm. 
In fact, according to reports. he seemed to enjoy the attention 
throughout. He chewed gum, took notes, smiled, and accepted 
an apple from a reporter. 

Many were the tales circulated. The barber who shaved 
Gillette said he had been offered $1,000 to let the razor slip. 
Feeling ran high, and attempts to lynch the prisoner were 
reported; how much these attempts were the fabrication of 
reporters is not known. The appearance of a Normal School 
student whose father was a prominent lawyer was eagerly awaited. 
Although Chester had definitely been interested in her, her 
acceptance of his attentions had never been more than casual. 
Her father was quoted as saying to her after she had testified, 
“There is one thing that I wish you might have said upon the 
witness stand, that you had never even heard of that poor child 
until you read of her murder.” 
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Gillette’s cell, or rather suite of three cells, he kept neat and 
filled with magazines, girls’ pictures, and even bouquets of 
flowers, all of which details were duly recorded in the valley 
newspapers. He ordered his meals brought in from the Mansion 
House, and menus were reported. The money he obtained by 
selling his pictures for $5.00 each to newspapers. 

There was little humor in the proceedings. At one time when 
suspenders were mentioned a laugh went round, but was quickly 
stilled. The public interest was tremendous. Ministers preached 
sermons on the case—one was entitled ““A Mighty Miserable Man.” 
A man in New Jersey was so wrought up by the case that he tried 
to commit suicide. 

Charles D. Thomas and the Hon. A. M. Mills, defense attor- 
neys, did what they could, but on December 4, 1906, at 11:25 Pp. M., 
Chester E. Gillette was declared guilty of murder in the first 
degree. The jury was out five minutes more than five hours. This 
was the first conviction for murder in the first degree in Herkimer 
County since 1836, when Mrs. Druse of the Town of Warren 
was found guilty of the murder of her husband, whose body she 
had chopped up and burned. 

Immediately following the verdict Gillette sent a telegram: 
“Dear father, I am convicted. Chester.” His mother came to Her- 
kimer from Denver. It was said that she got the money to come 
by agreeing to act as a reporter for two newspapers. She was an 
extremely religious woman and throughout the trial had sent 
many telegrams quoting Biblical references. During her stay in 
Herkimer she brought an evangelistic minister with her to call 
on Chester, but this visit was not well received by her son. 

There are a number of instances in which Dreiser’s story 
differed from the reported facts of the case. Although his did 
not purport to be a factual account, it has been widely hailed for 
its closeness to the record. Perhaps the most outstanding differ- 
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ence is in his portrayal of Gillette, or Clyde Griffiths, as he called 
him. Rather than being a young boy of no experience save that of 
hotel bellhop (as Dreiser portrayed Griffiths), Chester was a man 
who had traveled widely for that day, over much of the West 
and Middle West, who had had two years of college, who was 
used to the man’s world of the railroad, and who had a fair 
chance of advancement in his uncle’s factory. 

Gillette was at all times intensely interested in girls. He 
planned an outing with two over July 4 while Grace waited for 
him in South Otselic, and he was with his Normal School friend 
for part of that day at Little York Lake. He made a date with 
two girls he knew on the train, as Miss Brown and he started 
their ill-fated trip north. He told the girls that he was going with 
another young man on a vacation, possibly to the camp belonging 
to his friend’s uncle at Raquette Lake; and he planned to meet 
them at the end of the week. Later at the Arrowhead he inquired 
for their camp. This facile lie which he told them might be borne 
in mind when judging his testimony. He laughed and sang with 
a group of girls at the hotel after the tragedy, and even quipped 
with some at the trial itself. Perhaps it is not his interest in girls 
which is unusual, but the timing! He decorated the walls of his 
cell with pictures of girls, one of which resembled Grace. 

Women returned his interest. They flocked to his trial, from 
a group of sorority girls to mothers with babies at the breast. It 
is even said that he was, in a queer way, a sort of idol to them, and 
many were the letters written in his behalf. They sent him fudge, 
fan mail, and newspapers. When he was taken to Auburn, one of 
the prison officials said irately that he had been bothered to death 
by women who wanted to know the exact hour of Gillette’s 
arrival. 

He had a certain charm which shows in some of his letters to 
Grace. On June 25 he wrote, “I went out in the canoe in the 
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evening and I wished you had been there. . . . In the meantime 
have as good a time as you can so you will have something to 
think about. . . . Write often dear, and enjoy yourself.” 


He had a sense of insufficiency, as shown in an earlier letter, 
“I made a failure of that as I do of most things.” Possibly 
his indifference during the court proceedings may have covered 
up this feeling. It was hard for him to make a decision. He wrote 
Grace, even as he decided to come for her, “If you do not see me 
after the 8th or 9th get worried, but not until then.” This last 
trait Dreiser caught very well in the book. 

Grace Brown’s character suffers only by omission in Dreiser’s 
tale, so that the reader at no time feels for her the intense 
sympathy that her real letters’ evoke. It is impossible to read 
them without identifying oneself with her feelings. Their inno- 
cence and spontaneity and the reader’s knowledge of her fate 
make them doubly appealing. There is nothing coarse in them, 
and they are indeed remarkable when one considers that Grace 
left the country school younger than most children. They were a 
legacy which she left the world, though she meant them for only 
one; and in her gifts for revealing love of family and depicting 
simple pleasures, her farm surroundings, and the stark record of 
her vacillating hope, despair, and desire they are truly remarkable. 
A publishing company bound and sold them for ten cents a copy, 
and, as Dreiser had access to them, it only seems fair to conclude 
that he omitted attention to her character for fear of weakening 
his plea for Chester against society. When she wrote her last letter 
to Gillette Grace said: 


I have been bidding goodby to some places to-day. There are so 
many nooks, dear, and all of them so dear to me. I have lived here 
nearly all my life. First I said good by to the spring house with its 
great masses of green moss, then the apple tree where we had our play- 
house; then the “beehive,” a cute little house in the orchard, and of 
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course all of the neighbors that have mended my dresses from a little 
tot up, to save me from a thrashing I really deserved. 

... I know I shall never see any of them again, and mamma! great 
heavens how I love mamma! I don’t know what I shall do without 
her. She is never cross and she always helps me so much. Sometimes 
I think if I could tell mamma, but I can’t. She has trouble enough 
as it is, and I couldn’t break her heart like that. If I come back dead, 
perhaps if she does know, she won’t be angry with me. 


The character of the district attorney was also changed by 
Dreiser. Judge Ward (as he later became) was an outstanding 
lawyer in this and other cases. He was described as a big robust 
man with a handsome head, red cheeks, and blue eyes. His 
financial status was secure, and he is known and remembered in 
his home town as a sincere, intelligent man with a keen wit. 

In Dreiser’s story no mention is made of a tennis racket. He 
prefers a camera, though he skillfully admits the theory of pre- 
meditation. At the last moment Gillette balks at the murder, and 
to this we have no eyewitnesses. The skirt factory is changed to a 
shirt factory and Cortland to Lycurgus. The family of Chester, 
Dreiser took almost exactly from newspaper descriptions as to 
size and the physical characteristics of the mother and father. 
Their religious life was probably well drawn. 

In my opinion, it is in the interpretation of the case that 
Dreiser goes furthest afield. His feeling of fate and the social 
conflict upon which he dwells obscure the right and wrong of the 
case. His standards appear to be entirely worldly; they leave the 
general reader with a sense of futility and depression. In placing 
the real blame for the murder upon society he eliminates all 
moral standards for the individual. The result is a book lacking 
in both spiritual hunger and fulfillment. 

Be all this as it may, Chester Gillette died for his crimes on 
March 20, 1908, in Auburn. It was a sad ending to a short life. 
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However, I do not believe society should shoulder the entire 
burden of his failure, as An American Tragedy implies. If every 
child who was unhappy or underprivileged grew up to commit 
murder, the psychiatrists would have a field day, but we should 
have a bad time. It is a good thing that there are also district 
attorneys at large. 

And as for the North Woods—well, there is a sanity in them 
that restores the balance of many who come to them. You have 
seen how they gave up the clues which avenged little Grace 
Brown. Behind the loneliness of the lake lies peace. 





1 For access to material of great value in preparing this paper, I should like to 
thank Mrs. George Ward and her daughter, Mrs. Edwin Vosburgh, Jr. Through 
their kindness I was able to examine the original letters written by Chester Gillette 
and Grace Brown, the hotel registers used as evidence, and other cards, letters, 


telegrams, and newspaper clippings of the period. # 


THE BARON MUNCHAUSEN 


By PATRICIA D. CURTS 


LTHOUGH the amusingly mendacious stories attributed to 
the Baron Munchausen have long been famous in literary 
history, until recent times little has been known about 

the actual Baron or the authorship of the book containing these 
tales. For years people thought that the Baron was merely a vivid 
invention of an author’s mind, and the German poet Gottfried 
August Biirger was thought to be his creator. Research, however, 
by various men interested in this question has proved that there 
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was an actual Baron Munchausen (Miinchhausen, Munchhausen), 
and that his stories were recorded in literary form by the German- 
English writer and mineralogist Rudolph Erich Raspe. 

Karl Friedrich Hieronymus von Munchhausen was. born on 
May 11, 1720, at his father’s estate of Bodenwerder in Hanover, 
Germany. A cadet of what was known as the black line of the 
house of Rinteln Bodenwerder, in his youth he served as a page 
in the service of Prince Anton Ulrich of Brunswick. When quite 
a stripling he obtained a cornetcy in the “Brunswick Regiment” 
of the Russian service, and on November 27, 1740, he was created 
a lieutenant by letters conferred by the Empress Anna. He served 
two arduous Russian campaigns against the Turks during the 
years following. In 1750 he was promoted by the Empress Eliza- 
beth to be a captain of cuirassiers. He retired from the Russian 
service around 1760 to live upon his patrimonial estate at Boden- 
werder in the congenial society of his wife and his paragon among 
huntsmen, Rosemeyer, for whose particular benefit he maintained 
a fine pack of hounds. He kept open house, and loved to divert 
his guests with stories so enriched by extravagant lies that they 
crackled with a humor all their own. The fact that many of the 
stories relate to sporting adventures gives plausibility to the 
theory of one contemporary of the Baron that Munchhausen 
acquired the habits of drawing such a long bow as a self-defense 
against his invaluable but loquacious henchman, the worthy 
Rosemeyer. It seems more probable, though, that Munchhausen, 
being a shrewd man, found the practice effective against bores 
and all other kinds of serious or irrelevant people, while it 
naturally endeared him to friends, of whom he had no small 
number. 

He told his stories with imperturbable sang froid, in a dry 
manner, and with perfect naturalness and simplicity. He spoke 
as a man of the world, without circumlocution; his adventures 
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were numerous and perhaps singular, but only such as might have 
been expected to happen to a man of so much experience. A smile 
never crossed his face as he related the least credible of his tales, 
and this in time made the less intimate of his acquaintances think 
he meant them to be taken seriously. (The manner was later 
appropriated by Artemus Ward and Mark Twain, but it had 
been featured if not invented by Munchhausen). Thus, so 
strangely entertaining were both the manner and the matter of 
his narratives that the ‘““Munchausen stories’ became a byword 
among a host of appreciative acquaintances. 

Among these was Rudolph Erich Raspe, who years afterwards, 
when he was starving in London, thought of the incomparable 
Baron and produced the literary masterpiece called Baron Munch- 
ausen’s Narrative of His Marvellous Travels and Campaign in 
Russia. Raspe was born in Hanover, Germany, in 1737. Between 
the years 1756 and 1760 he studied at the Universities of Géttin- 
gen and Leipzig. It is probable that while Raspe was a resident 
in Géttingen he obtained through Gerlach von Munchhausen, 
the great patron of arts and letters and of Géttingen University, 
an introduction to Hieronymus Karl Friedrich von Munchhausen, 
at whose hospitable mansion he became an occasional visitor. 

In the fifteen years that followed his student days, Raspe 
proved himself a journalist and scholar of some little merit by 
the variety and facility of his writings. In 1766 he wrote a poetic 
romance of the days of chivalry, entitled Hermin and Gunilde, 
which excited sufficient interest to call forth a parody. Among 
his other literary efforts were an original comedy, poems, a 
translation of a French comedy, and the editing in 1773 of a 
periodical called Der Casselische Zuschauer (The Cassel Spec- 
tator), in addition to various scientific treatises. In recognition of 
a scientific treatise in 1769 he was elected an honorary fellow of 
the Royal Society in England. 
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He traveled to Italy in 1775 on a commission to purchase coins 
and antiquities for the Landgrave’s collection. After his return, 
he began abstracting coins from the collection entrusted to his 
care and disposed of his thefts for upwards of $2,000. When dis- 
closure became imminent, he fled in the direction of Berlin. An 
advertisement issued for the arrest of “Councillor Raspe” 
described him as ‘‘a long-faced man, with small eyes, crooked nose, 
red hair under his stumpy periwig, and a jerky gait.” He was 
captured at Klausthal in the Hartz Mountains but escaped from 
the police and fled to England with the object, it is said, of going 
to America. 

He remained in England, however, and although his name 
was removed from the lists of the learned societies to which he 
belonged, including the Royal Society, he succeeded in making 
a name for himself in that country as a writer and expert on 
mines. He published translations of scientific works, of a German 
poem ‘““Tabby in Elysium,” and of Lessing’s drama Nathan the 
Wise; and he produced an original work entitled A Critical Essay 
on Oil-Painting, which Horace Walpole, who appears to have 
thought highly of him, helped him to publish. Raspe seems to 
have had an expert knowledge of both English and French; he 
not only translated from his native tongue into English but also 
wrote original works in English and French. He also wrote in 
Latin and translated from Italian into German. In the Catalogue 
of 500 Celebrated Authors of Great Britain (London, 1788) he 
is mentioned as a foreigner of some reputation. 

Chosen to arrange Mr. James Tassie’s famous collection of 
pastes and impressions from gems, as a result of his labors he 
issued a catalogue in English and French which is still regarded 
as being of some value. In 1782 he went to Cornwall, and for six 
years was assay-master and storekeeper at the Dolcoath mine. He 
then went to Scotland and swindled his employer, Sir John Sin- 
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clair of Ulbster, by pretending to discover mineral in ground that 
he had prepared himself beforehand. He disappeared to escape 
the consequences, and was next heard of in Ireland, where he 
had gone as a mineralogist. At Muckrose, County Donegal, Ire- 
land, where he was employed to open a new mine, he died of 
spotted fever toward the end of 1794. 

Such was the amazing versatility of this queer mixture of 
scholar and rogue, who by the publication of his 49-page 
pamphlet obtained a small niche in the literary halls of fame in 
both England and Germany. It was while he was employed at the 
Dolcoath mine that Raspe published anonymously at Oxford in 
1785, Baron Munchausen’s Narrative of His Marvellous Travels 
and Campaigns in Russia. 

There are several theories on how Raspe obtained the 
Munchausen stories. Thomas Seccombe suggests that Raspe half 
remembered some of the Baron’s sporting stories and supple- 
mented these by gleaning from his own commonplace book. 
Seccombe feels that the result is a curious medley, which testifies 
clearly to learning and wit, and also to the turning over of musty 
old books of facetiae written in Latin. For example, the story of 
the Baron’s horse being cut in two by the descending portcullis 
of a besieged town, and the horseman’s innocence of the fact, 
until, upon reaching a fountain in the midst of the city, the 
insatiate thirst of the animal betrayed his deficiency in hind- 
quarters, may have been derived from the Facetiae Bebelianae of 
Heinrich Bebel, first published at Strassburg in 1508. Similarly 
the quaint legend of the thawing of a horn was told by Castiglione 
in his Cortegiano, published in 1528. (Rabelais borrows the idea 
in Pantagruel, and Steele in one of his Tatler’s.) The story of 
the cherry tree growing out of the stag’s head is given in J. P. 
Lange’s Deliciae Academicae (Heilbronn, 1665), and the fact that 
all three tales are of great antiquity is proved by the appearance 
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of counterparts to them in Lady Guest’s edition of The Mabino- 
gion. A great number of nugae canorae of a perfectly similar type 
are narrated in the sixteenth-century Travels of the Finkenritter 
attributed to Lorenz von Lauterback. 

In his introduction to the Munchausen tales, William Rose 
remarks that most of the stories can be traced to one source or 
another, such as those given in Carl Miiller-Fraureuth’s Die 
deutschen Liigendichtungen bis auf Miinchhausen (Halle, 1881). 
Some of the stories appear in various forms not only in Germany, 
but also in other European countries, in classical literature, and 
in the Orient. In German literature alone there are a large 
number of “Liigendichtungen,’ or mendacious stories, which 
appear as poems, carnival plays, folksongs, fairytales, and fables. 
The majority of these have come down to us from the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, though in some cases the origins go back 
to prehistoric times. There are even traces to be found today in 
folksongs and nursery rhymes. 

Among the best-known examples of the “Liigendichtung” are 
the folk books about the people of Schilda, who, like the inhabi- 
tants of Gotham, do all sorts of stupid things, such as cutting a 
notch in the boat to mark the place where they have dropped 
their valuables into a lake in order to keep them safe during a 
time of war. Then there is the legend of “Schlaraffenland,” the 
land flowing with milk and honey, where roast pigs run along, 
bidding people to come and eat them. “Schlaraffenland,” more- 
over, is the country where he who tells the biggest lie is chosen 
king. Within this group of folk stories falls Der Finkenritter 
(1559), a compilation of current mendacious stories which, like 
those in Munchausen, are strung on a very loose thread. A more 
coherent narrative in the same manner is Christian Reuter’s 
Schelmuffsky (1696). 

‘The story of the cherry tree growing out of a stag’s head Rose 
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traces to a book of anecdotes called Der lustige Teutsche (1729): 
here, however, the cherry stones are replaced by plum stones. 
Also, in the tale in which the Baron climbs up the beanstalk to 
the moon, Rose finds an obvious connection with the English fairy- 
tale of Jack and the Beanstalk. Since the latter was not in print in 
Germany when the real Baron was telling his stories, undoubtedly 
Munchausen heard an analogous tale while on his travels. 
Similarly with the story of the keeping of the bees, there is a 
Serbian fairytale which relates how a man sinks into the ground 
and is able to extricate himself only by going home for a spade 
and then digging himself out. In like manner, Finkenritter crawls 
into an oak tree through a hole which is used by bees, who have 
a hive there. When he tries to retreat, he finds the hole too small, 
so he runs home to procure an ax, chops down the tree, and crawls 
out through the bottom. This motive also occurs in the first two 
editions of Munchausen where, after falling from the moon into 
a deep hole, he says, ‘““There was no other way than to go home 
for a spade and to dig me out by slopes, which I fortunately accom- 
plished before I had been so much as missed by the steward.” 
This was altered in later editions, and the Baron now digs himself 
out with his fingernails. 

Rose feels, however, that the actual Baron did not discover 
much of his material in books; more probably, he stored up in 
his memory anecdotes that he had heard during his active career. 
Moreover, some of the stories may not have been related by him 
at all but only attributed to him by the Hanoverians to whom his 
reputation as a storyteller was well known. 

In his investigation of Raspe’s publication of the Munchausen 
tales, William Rose discovered that these stories had all pre- 
viously appeared in the pages of a periodical publication in 
Berlin. ‘In the year 1781 there were printed in the eighth volume 
of the Vade Mecum fiir lustige Leute, sixteen anecdotes under 
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the heading ‘M-h-s-nsche Geschichten,’ followed by ‘Noch zwey 
M-Lugen’ in the ninth volume in 1783.” All the adventures of 
Raspe’s edition are to be found in these two volumes; he trans- 
lated all of them with the exception of one relating to a fan ous 
singer whom the Baron had met in St. Petersburg. 

Rudolf Hallo, who has gone further in his investigation of 
this problem than Rose, feels that Raspe not only translated the 
stories but may have written the ones which appeared in the 
Vade Mecum prior to the publication of his chapbook in 1785. 
Raspe had been contributing other articles which appeared in 
Germany, and it is quite possible that he may have turned his 
versatile talents toward recording the Munchausen stories. In 
Raspe’s collection of books, says Hallo, were Book Two of the 
Vade Mecum of 1771 and Book Six of 1772, and he believes that 
this latter was an “‘author’s copy” in Raspe’s possession. 

The copy stood among Raspe’s own working books; moreover, 
he seemed to know a great deal more about the publishing form 
of the Vade Mecum than a mere subscriber would know. Further- 
more, since most of the stories in this German almanac were 
published anonymously, as was the chapbook, it is plausible that 
Raspe may have written the earlier stories. Hallo continues his 
discussion of the point by attempting to relate an anonymous 
introduction in Book Six to Raspe’s authorship through the fol- 
lowing statement: “They are tales full of unbelievable exaggera- 
tions and at the same time so comical and witty that one cannot 
help laughing heartily without bothering about plausibility. In 
their own way they are true Hogarth caricatures.” Familiar with 
these caricatures, with an excellent background in folk literature 
of the world, and with his talent for spinning a good story of 
naive, harmless pleasure as shown in the 1875 edition, Raspe, feels 
Hallo, must have written these earlier stories for the Vade Mecum. 

Although as yet no letters have been found to prove the rela- 
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tionship between the publishers and Raspe, Hallo thinks that he 
has sufficient evidence that Book Six was an “author's copy.” 
Meanwhile, though Hallo grants that the Vade Mecum stories 
may merely have been translated and connected by Raspe, he 
definitely thinks that the literary ability of our rogue-scholar in 
retelling the well-known stories in his 1785 publication was 
responsible for their timeless readibility. The sources of his 
material may be attributed to many, but the capability of bring- 
ing the genial Baron Munchausen and his “long bow” to paper is 
given solely to Raspe. 

At the time of the publication of Raspe’s book, the critics 
viewed it as a satire. The Critical Review for December, 1785, 
contained this notice: 


Baron Munchausen’s Narrative of his Marvellous Travels and 
Campaigns in Russia. Small 8vo. 18. (Smith). This is a satirical pro- 
duction calculated to throw ridicule on the bold assertions of some 
parliamentary declaimers. If rant may be best foiled at its own 
weapons, the author’s design is not ill-founded; for the marvellous 
has never been carried to a more whimsical and ludicrous extent. 


In reality, the book was a jeu d’esprit thrown off with a mini- 
mum of satirical purpose, or as Seccombe phrases it, ‘‘a literary 
frivolity thrown off at one effort by a tatterdemalion genius in 
sore need of a few guineas.” Moreover, as Hallo points out, Raspe 
could have conquered the world of literature with Munchausen 
if he hadn’t published it anonymously. The unscrupulous man- 
ner in which he affixed Munchhausen’s own name to the book 
was, ethically speaking, the least pardonable of his crimes; when 
Raspe’s little book was first transformed and enlarged, and then 
translated into German, the genial old Baron found himself the 
victim of an unmerciful caricature and without a rag of conceal- 
ment. It is not surprising to learn that he became soured and 
reticent before his death at Bodenwerder in 1797. Strangers had 
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begun to come down to the place in hope of getting a glimpse of 
the eccentric nobleman, and foolish stories were told of his 
thundering out his lies, his visage apoplectic, his eyes starting out 
of his head, and perspiration beading his forehead. “The fountain 
of his reminiscences was in reality quite dried up, and it must 
be admitted that this excellent old man had only too good 
reason to consider himself an injured person,” according to Sec- 
combe. 

The other consequence of Raspe’s anonymity resulted in the 
long-vexing question as to the authorship of the book. When the 
German poet Gottfried August Biirger translated the second 
English edition into German in 1786, he was thought to be the 
original author, though he expressly stated that his work was a 
translation. The question of authorship was set at rest by a friend 
of Biirger named Karl von Reinhard who made the following 
statement in the periodical called the Gesellschafter (November, 
1824): “The collection has for author the late Professor Raspe, 
who published it after his flight from Cassel to England, where 
it was very well received and repeatedly reprinted.” 

It would seem that Raspe’s own method has been pursued 
by anonymous editors of his book, who have accumlated a number 
of additions which could never be traced either to Raspe or to 
the genial Baron. This process began when the bookseller Smith 
sold the property to Kearsley early in 1786. The latter had it 
enlarged but not, we are informed in the preface to the seventh 
edition, by the hand of the original author (who happened to 
be in Cornwall at the time). Kearsley also obtained illustrations 
and brought the book out under the title of Gulliver Reviv'd: 
The Singular Travels, Campaigns, Voyages and Sporting Adven- 
tures of Baron Munnikhousen commonly pronounced Mun- 
chausen; as he relates them over a bottle when surrounded by his 
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friends. A new edition considerably enlarged with views from the 
Baron’s own drawings. London 1786. 

Further additions were made by various booksellers and pub- 
lishers, so that the remainder the book seems characteristically an 
English product, full of personal and political satire. The first 
continuation, which was supplied with the third edition, was a 
modern rechauffé with “up-to-date” allusions of Lucian’s Vera 
Historia or any of the numerous Voyages imaginaires published 
at Paris in 1787. 

With supplementary chapters begin topical allusions to the 
recently issued memoirs of Baron de Tott, an enterprising 
Frenchman who had served the Great Turk against the Russians 
in the Crimea. (An English translation of his book had appeared 
in 1785.) The satire upon this gallant soldier’s veracity appears 
to be quite undeserved, though Seccombe remarks that one can 
hardly read portions of his adventures without being forcibly 
reminded of the Baron’s laconic style. The public interest excited 
by the aeronautical exploits of Montgolfier and Blanchard became 
fit objects for Munchausen’s gibes. In the Baron’s visit to Gibraltar, 
there is evidence that the anonymous writer, in common with 
the rest of the reading public, had been studying John Drink- 
water’s History of the Siege of Gibraltar (completed in 1783). 
Similarly, in the polar adventures, the Voyage towards the North 
Pole (1774) of Constantine John Phipps, afterwards Lord Mul- 
grave, is gently ridiculed, as are some incidents from Patrick 
Brydon’s Tour through Sicily and Malta (1773). 

The seventh edition reached the populace with the title of 
Guilliver Reviv'd: or the Vice of Lying Properly Exposed. At this 
point, the merit of using Munchausen as a mouthpiece for ridi- 
culing travelers’ tall talk, or anything that shocked the incredulity 
of the age, was widely recognized. Hence with some little inge- 
nuity the popular character was pressed into the service of a 
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vulgar clamor against James Bruce, whose Travels to Discover the 
Sources of the Nile had appeared in 1790. Beside the reference 
to Bruce, however, the sequel, like the previous continuation, 
contains a great variety of political, literary, and other allusions 
of purely topical character; Dr. Johnson’s Tour in the Hebrides, 
Mr. Pitt, Burke’s famous pamphlet upon the French Revolu- 
tion, Captain Cook, Tippoo Sahib, the revolutionary pande- 
monium in Paris, the royal flight to Varennes in June, 1791, and 
the loss of the “Royal George” in 1782—all form subjects for 
Munchausen’s quizzical comments. 

Despite the fact that the latter part of the book is inferior in 
humor and invention because of the didactic and satirical ten- 
dency, those additions have proved powerless to spoil Mun- 
chausen. The nucleus of the book, contained within five or six 
chapters written by Raspe, has a timeless quality which succeeds 
in vitalizing the mass of extraneous exaggeration. The Adventures 
of the Baron has become a folk book both in England and in 
Germany; now his stories are a part of our own American humor. 
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LETTERS TO AN 
ETHNOLOGIST’S CHILDREN 


FROM SIMEON GIBSON TO THE CHILDREN OF 


WILLIAM N. FENTON WHO TOOK THEM DOWN 


[The following folk tales are substantially as told by the late 
Simeon Gibson at Brantford, Ontario. They were written on the type- 
writer in the form of letters home at the end of long days of inter- 
preting and translating the Deganawi'dah legend of the founding of 
the League of the Iroquois in the month before Pearl Harbor. My 
children have enjoyed the letters, and they contain several tales not 
represented in the Iroquois literature. For these reasons they seem 
worth publishing.—w. N. F.] 

THE MAGIC POT (An Old Iroquois Children’s Story of How 


Mush Was Made of Chestnuts) 


THERE WAS at one time an old lady and her grandson who 
lived in the woods in a house by themselves. Just the old grand- 
mother and her little boy, her grandson. So the boy used to watch 
his grandmother to learn the way she cooked chestnut meal and 
made mush of it in a pot. The boy used to watch her when she 
left her chestnuts in a basket high out of his reach. She would 
take the basket down and take a few chestnuts out and scrape the 
chestnuts into powder. At the same time she would have the pot 
half full of water hanging over the fire. She did this every day. 

So when he grew bigger, about a year older, his grandmother 
was away all day for one day. He made up his mind that he 
would cook the chestnut meal for himself, so that he would have 
a meal ready when she returned to the house. He worked for a 
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long time to get the basket down from its high place near the 
rafters. Finally he succeeded, and he found there was only one 
chestnut left in the basket. So he took this one chestnut and 
scraped it and made powder, using it all up. At the same time 
he put the pot over the fire and put water in it and got the 
wooden ladle which she usually hung on the wall above the fire- 
place. When the water was boiling he started to put the powder 
into the pot, and he commenced stirring as his grandmother did 
when she made chestnut mush. 

The pot soon boiled over, and he struck the side of the pot 
as he had seen his grandmother do to make it stop boiling over. 
But, to his surprise, the kettle grew larger; but he kept on stirring 
it, and every little while it would start to boil over again, and he 
would strike the kettle with his ladle. Again, every time he struck 
the pot it would grow larger. He was laughing and saying, “Oh, 
we will have enough mush to last us for several days now!” 

So after a while he had struck that pot so many times, and it 
had grown so large that the room was filled with it, and there 
was no room for him inside the house. He went out the door and 
around the bark house and climbed up on the roof to the smoke 
hole so he could stir his kettle which filled the whole house. He 
was sitting on the roof stirring the kettle down through the 
smoke hole. 

Just at that time, his grandmother came back. She saw him 
sitting on top of the roof. So she saw it was the pot that he was 
stirring. She hollered to him and at the same time weeping, cried, 
“You have cooked all the chestnuts that we had.” 

And the boy answered, saying, “Don’t cry, Aksot [grand- 
mother], don’t worry. I'll get some more chestnuts.”’ 

She said, “You can’t do it, they are hard to get.” 

And he asked her, ‘““Where do you get those chestnuts?” 

She told him, she said, ‘““There is a house on the other side of 
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the bush [woods]. There a family lives in the house with five 
young girls. That is where the chestnut tree stands by the house. 
One girl is always guarding the tree throughout the day. They 
won't let anyone have any of their chestnuts.” 

So next morning he told his grandmother, “I’m going to the 
house where the chestnut tree grows and where there is always 
one of the five girls guarding it.’’ So she did not want to let him 
go. She wept again. She said, ““They might kill you.” But he said, 
“Grandmother, don’t worry, they can’t kill me.” 

So he left. He walked through the woods. Then when he saw 
the house quite a ways away, he just talked to himself, saying, 
“Mice, I want you to help me. I want to turn into a mice myself. 
And I want to go to that house standing over there to get chest- 
nuts.” So he did that. He changed himself and became a mice. 

Then it went that way toward the house under the leaves, 
under the weeds. When he got to the tree by the house, he came 
out from the weeds, and he saw a lot of chestnuts lying on the 
ground. He picked up all he could carry. The guards did not even 
seen him. And he went back again to the place in the forest. 
When he got back where he had changed into a mice, he changed 
into a young boy again, and he was carrying these chestnuts with 
him when he returned to his grandmother's house. 

When he returned, he said, “Here, grandmother, whenever 
we eat that up I can get some more.” She shouted out, saying, 
“Nyawenh [thanks] that you got back safely.” 

“Onenh netho nigagais [now this is the end of the story].” 
(Simmy thought this extremely funny.) 


LETTER OF NOVEMBER 21, 1941 


It is hard to remember stories over the summer because the 
old people told us not to relate stories during the summer. They 
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said snakes would come to the house if one told stories in summer 
time. 


HOW THE BEAR LOST HIS TAIL—(An Onondaga Tale via 
Europe) 


There was once a fox and he was in his hollow stump where 
he lived— 

Wait, now this is not the beginning. 

On the start there was a fox who went out to look for fish. 
He was running on the road, and as he looked back he saw the 
fish man driving on the road with his horse and rig. And this fox 
thought he would get the fish out of the fish man’s buggy. So he 
made up his mind that he would lay down across the road and 
pretend that he was dead. So he did. He laid down across the road 
and pretended to be dead fox. 

The fish man came along, and he saw this fox lying in the road. 
So he stopped his horse and walked up to where the fox was lying, 
and he shook him up. But the fox was dead, he thought, so he 
just grabbed him by the leg and carried him back to his rig and 
tossed him into the box where the fish were. So he drove on and 
thought no more about it. 

So the fox thought now it must be time to start. So he got up 
to where the fish were piled and grabbed one at a time and tossed 
the fish out to the side of the road as they were going along. So 
he thought surely now that is enough fish. So he jumped down 
off the wagon box and away he ran back along the road to pick 
up the fish that he had tossed out of the wagon. 

So he carried home as many of the fish as he could put into 
his mouth. So when he got back to his hollow stump where he 
lived, he went into the hole and started to eat his raw fish. 

Just then the bear came walking around there. He saw this fox 
in the hollow stump eating the fish. The bear went close to the 
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stump and said to the fox, ‘““Where did you get your fish?’ The 
fox replied, saying, “I got the fish out of that ice hole down by the 
river. You just put your tail in the ice hole and the fish will bite 
your tail, and when you think you have enough just pull your 
tail out and the fish will all be hanging on your tail.” So the bear 
believed that story. 

So in the evening the bear went to that river. He was walking 
along the river, and presently he spied an ice hole. So then, he 
thought, “I am going to fish now.” He sat down by the ice hole 
and put his tail in the ice hole in the water. My, it was a cold 
night! He was sitting there quite a while, and he felt that his tail 
was getting heavy. So he stirred a little and said to himself, “I 
guess I will stay a little longer. I will catch more fish then.” 

So he was sitting there towards morning; but when he tried 
to pull his tail out he couldn’t do it. His tail was frozen in the 
ice. So he was struggling there until daybreak. 

People lived in houses atop the hill, and one came down with 
a pail in the morning for water. She saw this bear sitting on the 
ice hole with his tail frozen into the ice. He was struggling hard 
to break loose. So this woman ran back to the house. She told her 
folks what she saw there. The people all ran out of the house and 
down to the river to see the bear. They had one shotgun. 

When the poor bear saw the crowd coming, he struggled hard 
and twisted to get loose, for he thought surely they would kill 
him. All of a sudden it broke off—his tail. He could not break 
the ice. So he ran in the opposite direction without his tail. 

So that’s how he lost his tail—that bear. 

That’s the end. 

(Simmy says that the old people told him this as being an old 
Onondaga story. However, the incident of the fox and the fish 
man sounds like Grimm’s fairy tales.) 
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LETTER OF NOVEMBER 24, 1941 


NE’ HADO’WETS: THE HUNTER (AND HIS DOGS)— 
(Magic Flight from a Bodyless Head) 


A hunter started out from his house in the settlement and took 
five dogs with him—all different breeds of Indian dogs. They went 
straight north for two overnights. They made camp twice over a 
night and then went on when the day came. 

The third day when he reached the place where he was going 
to hunt the hunter made a shanty of bark from the great elm tree 
and made a roof of the same material. And he made a fireplace— 
a ring of stones and a hole in the roof for the smoke to pass out— 
for the Indians had no chimneys, only a hole in the roof. 

Then he went out to hunt. He killed a deer every day, and 
bears, and he would bring the carcass back and skin the animal 
by the house. He would save the meat, hanging it around the 
wall inside the house where it would dry for use during the 
winter. He was hunting three days. The third night in the evening 
when he was inside his house sitting at the side of a good fire, he 
heard his dogs barking outside. They were barking and barking— 
oh, until pretty near midnight. 

The smallest one of the five dogs they call gayei nadehago’eda’ 
—four eyes. It has its natural eyes and a yellow spot over each eye 
which makes him appear to have four eyes. His body is black, 
and he is the smallest dog in the pack. 

This four-eyed dog came into the house and spoke to his 
master, saying, “We all are going to die. But we will try to save 
you. We will do our best to save you.” And then the dog started 
to tell him what he must do in order to escape from this thing that 
was making the dogs bark outside. 


There is a hononhwai’gon [only a head, no body], which is sitting 
way up in the tree—high in the branches. That is a witch. It has hair 
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all over it. Its eyes are fire, and it has a great mouth with long teeth. 
That is the one that is going to kill us. 

I am going to tell you that the only way you can save your life is 
to start out at once to go back home. Go east when you go out of this 
house. Go straight to the east.1.When you have gone for a ways, then 
turn directly south. Run as fast as you can go. Don’t stop to take any- 
thing with you. Leave everything—all your meat and hides here. Just 
take your rifle. 

The way that witch is going to do is that it will come down into 
the house and eat up the meat that you have got. After that it is going 
to follow your tracks. We will be after that Witch. It is going to kill 
one dog at a time only until it has eaten us all. So we want you to 
run as fast as you can. Go right straight back to the reserve. 


So this little four-eyed dog ran out and went back to the place 
where the other dogs were barking around the tree and looking 
up at the witch there. This man got ready and took his rifle down, 
and he went out the door and went straight eastward into the 
dark. He went for a way, and then he turned to the south on 
the run as fast as he could go. 

It was not daylight yet when he got back to the reserve. People 
on the reserve were having sadahgiiwe, the all-night Feast for the 
Dead. Therefore young men were outside the long house walking 
around and talking. And they heard this man, shouting the war 
cry of distress: Guuuuuu weh Guuuuuu weh! This is the cry of 
distress, an Indian S O S. It meant to them that some one of their 
people needed help. So they ran back to the long house and 
reported to the old people what they had heard. So the old folks 
hurried and got down the torches of dry hickory bark wound 
on ends of poles which they always kept overhead against such 
emergencies. So they lighted up those torches. They selected the 
warriors who were swiftest and told them, “Run as fast as you can 
in the direction where that man is shouting and meet him.” 
Then they lighted those torches and started out on the run as 
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fast as they could go through the woods. They carried spare 
torches to light when the first had burned out.? 

They could hear that man yelling, and his shouting was 
getting closer. They met him at last, and he told them what had 
happened. In a few minutes that witch came flying that way, but 
it would not come down because they had the woods all lighted. 
It sat up in a high tree, and they all got a good look at it—these 
warriors. It was just a head with no body to it—hair all over its 
head, fire pits for eyes, big mouth, and long teeth. Then they 
took this man back to the long house where the old people were 
waiting. 

When the rescuing warriors met the hunter they escorted him 
to the long house with the torches. When they arrived back at 
long house, they walked inside where the people were having the 
Dance for the Dead. The warriors led this hunter to the men’s 
side of the long house, and he sat down there. 

Then he stood up and spoke, telling the chiefs and the people 
what had happened to him in the forest. He repeated the same 
story from the time the little four-eyed dog came into his shanty 
and warned him until he arrived safely back at the long house. 
(The old-time Indians always repeat here the whole episode 
telling the story of the hunter.) 

And the hunter lost all of his dogs. The little dog with four 
eyes was the last one to be killed. He was the one who used to 
carry messages to the hunter warning him how close the monster 
had approached. He would tell him how many dogs are now left. 
Towards the last he said: “I am the last one now. I will never 
come back again. So do your best. Don’t stop any place. You will 
never see me again.”’ At that the little four-eyed dog who had a 
black body and a yellow spot over each eye to make him look as 
if he had four eyes ran out into the night to meet this Monster. 

So next day when the hunter got over being frightened a party 
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of warriors went back with him over the trail of his flight. They 
found the bones of the smallest dog. Only the bones remained, 
for the flesh had been eaten by this Monster. Then they went 
on. And presently they found the second dog. It was just the same 
way. They found only bones without flesh. And then they went 
on again following the trail until they found the third one, and 
then they went on again until they found the fourth. The fifth 
and last one was near the tree where the dogs had first been 
barking; and then they arrived at the shack where he had camped. 
They entered the house, but the meat from his hunting was 
entirely gone, and the hides were missing—only bones were left 
from the hunter’s quarry. 

So the warriors and hunter went back at once on the trail to 
the settlement. The hunter picked up the bones of the first dog, 
and he put them in a bag, making up his mind to take them 
home, and as he came to another pile of bones he picked that up 
too, and they walked on to the next pile of bones, and he did the 
same way—picked them up, put them in the bag, and so on—they 
did that with all the bones of his five dogs. When they got back 
to the village, he dug a grave by his house and buried the bones 
of his five dogs in a common grave. 

And then he went in his shack. 

That’s the sum of my words. 


(Comment: The old people used to tell me this about hai hai, the 
Eulogy chant on the road when they have Condolence (council) for 
dead chiefs. Some chiefs possibly died afield away from the villages. 
When they installed the new chief his maternal people would go after 
his bones and bring them from his temporary grave, and they would 
keep them in a bag ready for the Condolence ceremony. At the start- 
ing place, where the condoling party sings on the road, the party of 
followers (procession) would include one carrying these bones in a 
sack following the singer who recites the roll call of the first chiefs 
(founders) of the League. They follow this parade until they get to 
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the long house. When the singer enters the long house of the bereaved 
nation, the bone-carrier and his people go right straight on to the 
graveyard where a grave would be already prepared for the bones, 
and there they bury the bones. After the funeral they go back to the 
long house and join the ceremony of installing the new chief. That's 
what they used to tell me how they did in the old times.—sIMEON 
GIBSON.) ® 


LETTER OF NOVEMBER 26, 1941 
THE BOY AND THE CROW-—(A European Folk Tale) 


There was an old farmer, and he had one son, a boy, and their 
cow took sick and died. When it died the father said to the boy: 
“I will give you that dead cow if you will skin it. Perhaps you can 
sell the hide.” So the boy said, “All right, I'll skin it.” So he 
sharpened his jackknife and went over to that dead cow and 
started to skin it. When he finished skinning that dead cow, he 
cut up the hide, making holes all through the hide, punching it 
here and there with his jackknife. He made long slits in it. Then 
he took the hide with him and went away. He told his folks that 
he was going uptown to sell it. 

He went out toward the edge of the bush [woods] and lay 
down on the ground himself and covered himself up with this 
cowhide. In just a little while a great bunch of crows came along 
and sitting up in the trees. They saw what looked to them like a 
dead cow lying there. All these crows flew down to where the 
boy was lying covered with the cowhide. One of the crows hopped 
up on top of the hide. The boy could feel the crow hopping on 
top of the hide. It stuck its foot through a slit in the hide, and 
the boy grabbed the foot of that crow. He grabbed the crow’s leg. 
Then the boy stood up, for he had caught the crow.* 

Then the boy made up his mind that he would go to the 
neighbor’s house and sell that crow to the neighbor. He just left 
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the hide there and went to the house. When he got to the house 
he went by a window in the house, and he saw the boss of the 
house crawl under the bed to hide. 

The boy went around to the door and rapped. The lady 
looked out. She told him to come in, and so he did. And she 
gave him a chair to sit down, and the boy spoke, he said, “Where 
is your husband gone?” She replied, “He has gone away.” ® 

So this boy knew where the house owner was. He was under 
the bed hiding. Then the boy squeezed the crow which he had 
under his arm and the crow said, “Gah.” And the boy said, “Shut 
up!” Then the lady was surprised, and she asked the boy, “Do 
you know what he said?” And the boy said, “Yes, I know what he 
said.” The boy said, ‘““My crow says the owner of the house is 
hiding under the bed!” 

So the owner of the house came out crawling from under the 
bed. He was surprised at what the boy had said. He asked this 
boy, “Will you sell that crow? How much money will you take? 
I will buy it if you will sell it.” “Oh,” the boy said, “I don’t think 
I will sell it.” 

The owner of the house went to the next room, and when he 
came out he was carrying a great box full of money. He set this 
down on the table—this man did. He put coins in a hat until it 
covered up the bottom. He said, “I will give you that much for 
your crow.” “Oh, no,” the boy said, “I don’t want to sell my 
crow.” Then the man added some more money to the hat until 
the hat was pretty nearly half filled. “I will give you that,” he 
said. So the boy made up his mind to take it. He thought “That 
might be enough money for this crow which I caught at the 
wood’s edge.” “All right,” he said, “I'll take it.” 

So the owner of the house took this crow. He said, “Take your 
money.” So the boy stood up and went to the table and grabbed a 
handful of money and put it in one pocket, and another handful 
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and stuffed it in his other pocket. Then the third pocket. Finally 
he took all the money that was in the hat. Then he said, “I'll go 
home now.” 

The owner of the house was glad. He said, “I am glad I 
bought this crow, for he talks.”” He had the crow under his arm 
as he was bidding the boy good-by. (You see he was surprised that 
the crow told that he was hiding under the bed. He thought it 
was great. It was so wise.) 

The boy went out and went home. When he got back he 
showed his father all the money he had got for the hide of the 
dead cow. Three pockets full of money. His father said, “Where 
did you get all of that money?” He said, “I sold that cowhide.” 
His father and mother were surprised at the pile of money he had 
got for that cowhide. He did not tell them what he had done with 
the hide, or how he sold the crow. That’s the end of the story.® 


(Comment: My father used to tell this story to us Indian children. 
He would tell it in Onondaga. Never told us where he learned it.— 
SIMEON GIBSON.) 


1 East is good in Iroquois folklore—“Never go to the west,” the boy is warned. 

2 Hickory rind torches are hitherto unreported in the Iroquois literature. 

8 While this precious bit of ethnology was suggested by the tale just told, it 
applies directly to the problem of how the Condolence Council, the ceremony for 
condoling the bereaved nations of deceased Founders of the League and installing 
their successors, is related to the present Feast for the Dead, and how both are 
descended from the decennial Death Feast which Brébeuf and other Jesuits 
described among the seventh-century Hurons of Georgian Bay. For a description 
of the former, which yet survives, see “An Iroquois Condolence Council of Install- 
ing Cayuga Chiefs in 1945” (Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, 36, 
(April 15, 1946), 110-127). 

4 This is similar to the widespread Indian method of trapping eagles. 

5 A typical situation at Six Nations, when a visitor calls. 

6 The plot seems to be European, but the method of catching the crow sounds 
like the old Indian method of pit-trapping eagles for their feathers. # 








WHERE LAKE AND RIVER MEET* 


By ROWENA B. PETERSON 


ANY Jefferson County folks have always lived near the 

water either in the United States or while they lived in 

Canada. My own great-great-great grandfather was one 
of those much discussed United Empire Loyalists. When the 
Battle of Blockhouse was fought, he was dispatched to a place 
called Fort Lee, and on his return there were fifteen hundred 
rebels in the field against the small band of seventy Loyalists. 
After this comilict, eighteen wagonloads of the killed and wounded 
were removed. In the thick of the fray, a man named Hampton 
Miller ascended the Blockhouse, planted the British flag, and 
returned unhurt, the story goes. 

After climbing the rapids of the St. Lawrence in June of 1784, 
the greater part of these seventy Loyalists, including Nicholas 
Peterson, pitched their tent in Adolphustown on the Bay of 
Quinte. The first crop planted in this wild land, after it was 
partially cleared, was put in by my ancestor, Nicholas Peterson. 
The homestead burned; it had been a lovely, substantial stone 
residence situated in an elevated position, fronting the Bay, and 
adorned with a beautiful grove on the margin of the waters. 


My interest in buried treasure dates from the story that I 
heard about one Sam Peterson, who ran a sloop from Adolphus- 
town into Kingston. He had bushels of gold guineas, so the story 


1 Copyright 1948 by Rowena B. Peterson. 
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was handed to me, and of course, there was no place to hide them 
except under his bed. My grandfather and great-aunt claimed to 
have seen the gold. Now Sam was a gigantic man; his stature, I 
imagine, was inherited from some of his Viking forebears. When 
Sam was taken sick, he wondered what he was going to do with 
his coin. One evening the family missed him. Later, when they 
investigated, the half-bushel baskets were nowhere to be found, 
and poor Sam was dying. Between the death gurgles, he mumbled, 
“It'll pay you well to build the new house over the root cellar.” 
Like all willful young stock the family did not heed the dying 
Sam’s advice. The house was built in a more aristocratic setting. 

We can’t leave Sam Peterson’s treasure buried in the heart of 
the earth; neither could the later descendants, who actually took 
picks and shovels and lanterns back to the location of the old 
root cellar. (The man who used to tell the most hair-raising 
stories of this treasure hunt died in the poorhouse. I should like 
to have heard his interpretation of why the Petersons never 
found “‘treasure.’’) Late one night boatmen set out, reached the 
shore, and tied the old boat to a sapling near by. As they 
approached the sentinel trees, heavy boot-tramping sounds came 
from the mysterious darkness. It was Sam. As they started to dig, 
great balls of fire rose out of the earth. Branches snapped and 
crackled amid the solid tramping of a man who used to run a 
sloop from Adolphustown to Kingston. Under such circumstances 
it was impossible to dig. So the men left, discouraged, frightened, 
foiled. Upon returning to their boat, they discovered that their 
lunch had been stolen. 

It is litthe wonder that my appetite was whetted for other 
treasure tales of Jefferson County. A French vessel is said to have 
run up Catfish Creek, near Depauville, to escape the approach 
of another pursuing ship. A treasure was buried in the earth 
somewhere along the banks of this creek, Mr. “Ken” Whittier, 
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one of the oldest living settlers of Depauville, told me that many 
nights he had looked out of his farmhouse window and had seen 
men digging far into the night. One of these, named Osborn, 
never did give up the search during his life, but had killed him- 
self by taking Paris green. Upon my second visit to Mr. Whittier 
I inquired avidly whether he thought the digger had committed 
suicide because he never found the French treasure, Mr. Whit- 
tier, a collateral descendant of the poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
smiled characteristically—the way the older folk look at a young 
whippersnapper who pries into the Past—and said that he thought 
not for the man lived to be ninety-six. (There is one thing about 
collecting lore; the folks won’t turn a tale to suit my fancy. 
I must be letter-perfect or else I’ve told it wrong.) The sequel to 
this French treasure story is that some men from Montreal came 
very silently into the village one time and as silently left. 


In the War of the Revolution a company of men was being 
taken from Oswego to Carleton Island when a great storm arose. 
In their efforts to land their boats, the soldiers were actually 
carried by the wind over the Isthmus into Chaumont Bay. Many 
died from exposure. It so happened that this ship had been 
assigned the task of paying off the soldiers at the Island. To 
protect this gold, they sank it near an oak tree, expecting to 
return, of course, at a later time to recover the treasure. Many 
prospectors have dug for this gold, but they have never found it. 
Tradition has it, however, that a searcher did suddenly come to 
the Point from far away, did hurry away muttering long and loud 
that he was all through with the entire business. His baggage was 
very heavy, they said. 


Bill Johnston was the Cap’n Kidd of the North Country. The 
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following poem tells how the folk felt about his contribution to 
their history and lore: 


THE BURNING OF THE “SIR ROBERT PEEL” 


In the soft month of May in the year ’thirty-eight, 

At the close of the month one night, very late, 

It was down in the Narrows, where they do catch eel, 
Lay Her Majesty’s steamer, the “Sir Robert Peel.” 


It happened by chance, or ‘twas so understood— 

Her Majesty’s steamer should stop there to wood, 
From the bows of three rowboats, so light on their keel, 
Sprang a band of bold fellows on board of the “Peel.” 


And saying to her captain, likewise to her crew: 
“Remember the ‘Caroline’; remember Sam Drew! 
It’s pack up your baggage, for just now we feel 
Fully determined to burn down the ‘Peel’.” 


Oh, we cut both her masts as she lay in the stream, 

We cast both her anchors; we blew off her steam, 

We put in the fire, and she burned to the keel, 

Saying our wrongs are revenged by the flames of the “Peel.” 


Oh, see her lie pennant, as she goes toward the shore; 
So light as she glides by the heave of the oar. 

Ye tyrants of England, our vengeance shall feel, 

For it’s now you are warned by the flames of the “Peel.” 


Hurrah for Bill Johnston; hurrah for his braves; 

Give him but sea-room, he’d punish the knaves. 

You have robbed him of his wealth, and you’ve armed him with steel, 
And now his spirit burns like the flames of the “Peel.” 


The incident referred to in the foregoing poem, which Miss 
Florentine Vincent showed me, occurred during an unfortunate 
fracas called the Patriot War. Bill Johnston, leader of a band of 
twenty men, had his headquarters in a cave located in Devil’s 
Oven. He knew the waters of the upper St. Lawrence better than 
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any other man of his time, according to the stories. At times he 
dared to parade up and down the main streets of border towns, 
his belt heavy with bowie knives and pistols—in true buccaneer 
fashion. Johnston was a close friend of William Lyon MacKenzie, 
grandfather of the present Premier of Canada. He espoused the 
cause of Canadians who thought that they wanted to establish 
their freedom from England. During the trouble on the border, 
the arsenal at Watertown was broken into, and arms were stolen. 

On the night of May 30, 1838, the British steamer “Sir Robert 
Peel,” commanded by John Armstrong, with nineteen passengers 
and about twenty thousand in specie for paying off the troops, 
was taking on wood at McDonnell’s wharf above Alexandria Bay. 
Led by Pirate Bill, a desperate company of men, disguised and 
painted like savages, came on board shouting, “Remember the 
‘Caroline’!” The passengers, most of whom were asleep, were 
ordered on shore; then the steamer was burned. 

The hull of the “Peel’’ is still visible. $. Kelsey Ainsworth of 
Cape Vincent saw the anchor after it had been raised. About the 
first thing Ross Gray of Clayton told me was that there is some 
talk of removing the entire skeleton from the river. In an almost 
unbelievable way the water has preserved it these 108 years. 

After the Peel incident all of Canada and the United States 
were out for Johnston’s hide. After the Patriot War, Pirate Bill 
was captured, imprisoned at Auburn, and was recaptured after he 
had escaped. He was taken to a prison in Albany, but he managed 
to flee from there, too. After the excitement. had subsided, Bill 
returned to Clayton and was appointed keeper of the Rock Island 
Lighthouse. 

Before the burning of the “Peel,” newspapers were bristling 
with accounts of the patriot fireworks along the Border. Shortly 
after Christmas in 1837, the British Royalists and their Indians 
had landed on Grand Island near Buffalo. The excitement was at 
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a peak, for Grand Island belonged to the States, and the Royalists 
had come from their station on Navy Island, which was a British 
possession, two miles above the Falls. Overnight the excitement 
reached a higher peak, for the American steamboat “Caroline,” 
loaded with visitors, was set on fire, was towed into the current 
on the Canadian side, and was found lying at the American 
village of Slosser, opposite Chippewa. Those familiar with the 
locality will realize that the “Caroline,” in order to reach this 
place, made its perilous path over the Niagara cataract. This is 
the steamboat referred to in the poem about the “Peel.” 

All this activity and feverish navigation along the St. Lawrence 
and Lake Ontario region must have been disheartening to the 
pious grandmothers who believed that the river left its moral 
effect upon their children. 


Captain John Carter lived for many years on Paddy Hill near 
Brownville. In the summer he sailed from Ogdensburg to Duluth 
with a crew from the neighborhood—Farmers, Wilsons, Wilders, 
Lees, Witts, Sattimores, and Dorans. Sometimes he went South 
for the winter and sailed from Florida to Mexico. Mrs. Effie 
Starkweather Warn of this section remembers Captain Carter: 


We could see the upper part of his house from our upstairs 
window, and in the fall when the lake season was closed, we would 
look every night for the signal light his wife would put in the upper 
window. When we saw that light we knew Cap’n John was home. 
So then all the near neighbors would gather up pans of apples, nuts, 
fried cakes, and cookies and go to hear him tell his experiences of 
the terrible storms on Superior and Erie—times when part of the cargo 
would be jettisoned. One time in Lake Michigan he had to jettison 
a load of beautiful western horses. One story he told, that always 
thrilled me, was about the Indian Drum, sometimes heard as they 
would pass through the straits of Mackinaw. The sailors were most 
superstitious, refusing to go across the lake while they could hear the 
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“drum.” Captain John explained that it was caused by wind, waves, 
and the hollow rocks that made a booming sound. A severe storm 
usually followed; so he was always willing, too, to lay over a couple of 
days. Another of Captain Carter’s stories concerned his cook, David 
Gibbs, who used cooking butter for the crew but managed to have 
some extra good butter on hand. He would put a lump of this good 
kind on the side of the butter dish and then serve the Captain himself 
to be sure that his boss would get the right butter. Every meal he 
would slap the extra piece down on the captain’s plate and say, “Do 
have some butter, Cap’n Carter.” 


Jerry Meagher (pronounced Ma-har) shipped aboard the 
“Empire” on the first line of steam-propelled passenger ships 
between Ogdensburg and Toledo. He was cabin boy at eleven to 
Captain Denner of Chaumont, which was then a flourishing ship- 
building center. A bearded man smoked a cigar in the stateroom. 
This was against the rules; young Jerry tapped him on the 
shoulder: 

“See here sir; you'll have to smoke on deck, sir.” 

The man looked at him oddly but obeyed the order. Later 
on, the lady accompanying the gentleman became violently ill, 
and the bearded man dashed out on the deck to hail Meagher. 

“My boy, have you anything for seasickness?”’ 

“I mixed ’im a sour lemonade,” relates Jerry, “and give it 
to ’im.” 

Meanwhile Lake Erie calmed. The bearded man beamed, too. 

“That lemon did the trick, my boy,” and he handed Jerry a 
two-dollar bill. The boy said that he hadn’t any change and 
returned the bill. The man laughed heartily, “Why, keep it, 
my boy!” 

Said Jerry, “Aha, he didn’t know that it was the calm sea that 
did the trick, but just the same, b’gorra, I prayed for rough seas 
all the time after that.” 
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Captain Denner and the bearded man were talking as they 
went by “Puddin’ Bay.” Jerry heard the captain tell why Perry 
had called it ‘Put-in Bay.” Later young Jerry tried to get his 
captain to tell him who the distinguished, bearded man was. 
Under oath that he would keep the secret, Jerry was told that the 
man was General Grant on his eighty days’ trip around the world. 

To have made Grant, who died from cancer of the lip, remove 
a cigar from his mouth still gives young Jerry—now ninety-three— 
great satisfaction. He chuckled as he related the tale to me. (I call 
him the “Dauber;” he has a picture of his own schooner which 
he did in oils.) After Jerry married, he decided that the sea was 
not the place for him. Now he lives in Whitesboro; he told me 
that for some time after he had left the haunting sea, he had to 
hire someone to throw pails of water on his window at night so 
that he could be assured of a good rest—and the old Irish humor 
beamed from his sharp eyes. 


Stories of wrecks are many and varied. In fact, some of the 
best fishing in the St. Lawrence is over the skeletons of wrecks. 
Old guides will say to other guides, “Did you fish the wreck 
today?”’ Jerry Meagher remembers one ballad called the “‘Ill-fated 
Crew of the Schooner ‘Gilbret Mullison.’” He was one of the 
committee that worked on the project to raise $2,000 for the 
widows and children of the brave men, all of whom lost their 
lives at sea when the schooner went down. 


ILL-FATED CREW OF THE SCHOONER GILBRET MULLISON 


Come, kind friends, listen to my story, 

I'll tell you one both sad and true. 

How on one dark night beneath the heaving billows 
Sank bold John Brown and his noble crew. 


It was on a bright November’s morning 
They left the snow-clad hills behind. 
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Each heart on board was yearning 
As the thoughts of home rose in their minds. 


They longed to see their smiling faces 

They had often seen but will no more. 
For those dear ones are fast a-sleeping 
Beneath Ontario’s rock-bound shore. 


Beneath Ontario’s heaving billows 
Those brave ones are now at rest; 

They are sleeping on their rocky pillows 
Beneath the wild wave’s angry crest. 





There sleeps John Brown, that good ship’s master, 
As kind a man as I ever knew; 

And beneath the water, too, sleeps McDonald, 

The mate of that ill-fated crew. 


Their shipmates—one was William Bonner, 
A kind, true-hearted, honest man. 

You knew him well as a man of honor, 

And will miss the grip of his friendly hand. 


Yes, kind friends, I know you will miss him, 
And his loving wife he leaves behind; 

Also, his children, too, will miss him, 

Miss the grip of their father’s hand. 


And in the winter’s time when the snow is falling 
: On Ontario’s rock-bound shore, 

Remember this—the greatest of charity— 

That who gives will receive the more. 


“It makes me feel bad even now to think of it,” said Mr. 
Meagher after he had recited the poem to me. 


Taken from the Cape Vincent Eagle is this pathetically half 
told story: 
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Detroit, Michigan 
Oct. 28, 1886 
Fd. Eagle: 

On the morning of the 27th instl, when off Long Point Cut Light- 
house, Lake Erie, distant about fifteen miles and bearing about S. E., I 
passed two spars close by, belonging, I think, to the ill-fated schooner, 
“Belle Mitchell,” lost with all hands on Lake Erie during the great 
gale of October 14th. The spars were broken off, I should judge, just 
above decks and were anchored by the rigging of course holding them 
to the wreck. Also, just before we saw the spars we passed what we 
called three bed quilts. When we passed the spars, we were running 
ten miles per hour and a big sea on, otherwise I would have hauled 
up and took a closer look at the wreckage and thereby see if I could 
find anything to identify the lost schooner by. I think there is no doubt 
though but that it was the wreckage of the “Belle Mitchell,” for she 
is the only vessel missing; the others wrecked at that time have all been 
iocated. As the lost crew were nearly all residents of Clayton, and 
knowing that the Eagle is read at that place I wish you would give 
this letter a place, in the columns of the Eagle. It will no doubt be of 
interest to the relatives and friends of the lost crew. 

Respectfuly yours, &c., 
R. SAUNDERS. 


What this letter meant to residents of Jefferson County can 
only be guessed. 


Perl Phelps of Chaumont, brother of the famous shipbuilder 
Frank D. Phelps, informed me modestly that he had saved a man’s 
life when he was captain of the “Frank Phelps” which was towing 
the “Johns S. Parsons.” A nor’wester arose, and the barge was 
getting the worst of the storm. With a pike pole Mr. Phelps 
reached the drowning Ashton Adams just in time. Mr. Phelps is 
a quiet man, who still likes to fish around the bays and inlets of 
his favorite countryside. 


The following letter, which explains itself, was received by 
Jacob Putnam from Captain O. S. Wilcox: 
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Port Huron, Michigan, 
Oct. 2, 1886 
Dear Sir: 

I write to inform you that we lost Byron overboard this morning 
while it was yet dark. We were shaking a reef out of the fore-sail, and 
he fell over some way, no one knows how. There was not much wind. 
1 was forward, watching a light, and never saw him at all. The first I 
knew of it they were singing, “Man overboard!” I didn’t know who 
it was, but sung out to the man at the wheel to put hard down and 
the men ran for the boat which they lowered as soon as possible, but 
too late; he was gone before they got to him. I think his rubber boots 
must have dragged him down, for it was so short a time after he fell 
over before we had a boat down that I thought certainly he could 
keep afloat until we reached him. We never saw him after he went 
overboard and only heard him once; that was about the time we got 
the boat into the water, and gave us the direction where he was, but 
when we got there he was gone. There is no one to blame; everyone 
did all in their power to save him, but it was not to be. He fell over- 
board a little below Point Au Barques, six or eight miles in the Lake. 
Have written your father, but thought perhaps it might be some time 
before he got it. Have also written a note to George. If I can do any- 
thing, you can find out by Mr. Burnham where we are. Going to 
to Buffalo this time. 

Yours truly, 
O. S. WILCOX 


The deceased Byron, the paper said, was a man of excellent 
reputation. He was in his twenty-sixth year. 


“This is Cisco Bay, I'll have you know. The New Yawkers told 
me once,” said my friend, Clifford of Pillar Point and Limerick. 
I shall give you the story in his own words: 


Henry Jackson bought this very farm and built this house in 1855. 
He earned his money fishing ciscoes. They used to get fifty cents a 
barrel. dressing the fish. About 1884 the business went flat for some 
reason or another. These barrels were shipped to Chaumont and from 
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there put on vessels to all parts of the world. Man, did this place ever 
smell! 

The industry was booming here. They had pound nets that were 
worth a thousand dollars or more. They fit into the bottom of the lake. 
Huge timbers were driven down to hold the net in place. The last two 
of the fishing vessels were fastened together, and planks were put from 
one vessel to the other. Seth Adams fell off one of these slippery planks 
and said, “I got out so quick that I didn’t even get wet.” 


L. H. Johnson and his father were among those in Chaumont 
who used to sing: 


We hail from old Chaumont, 

Habitat of the cisco 

Down where the lake winds blow 

From Ontario. 

We're sailormen, fishermen, happy and gay, 
Cisco-chasers are we, 

We sing at our work and make our work play, 
For cisco-chasers are we. 


The derogatory terms applied to cisco workers were “‘cisco- 
back,” or “cisco-chaser.”” There was at one time a debate between 
Brownville and Dexter, rivals of the first order. Frank E. Smith, 
a resident of Dexter and for years principal of the Brownville- 
Glen Park Central School, writes: 


The story as I “heered” it is this: About seventy years ago 
the principal industry in Chaumont was cisco fishing. They used hoop- 
nets or gill-nets and sailing boats. The means of carrying the fish from 
the boat to the cleaning shed was to shovel them into a basket, hoist 
them to your shoulder or back, and “horse” them to the table. This 
left a man’s clothes somewhat messed up; so the upper crust of the 
village, who looked down a bit on the fishermen, would call those of 
the lower level “cisco-backs.” Also, when the young bucks of the village 
met up with others of another town at a dance or a church supper, 
a bit of rum on the side might start an argument. Then the boys of 
the neighboring town would call those from Chaumont or Dexter 
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“cisco-backs” whether or not they were fishermen. This was sufficient 
to start a full-sized brawl. So you see, the name became commonly 
used as a term of derision. 


Men became rich in the cisco business. Two of them made 
$36,000. Folks were either rich or poor with the season’s catch. 
One man had 200,000 pounds of fish at one time. A buyer came 
along and offered the captain $10 per barrel for them. That 
would be a total of $10,000. The fisherman would not accept the 
paltry sum. He put them down into the bay “frigidaire.” The 
price of fish went down, and the next spring that man had his 
thousands of pounds of ciscoes drawn out and spread on his land. 

They tell of one man who bought a farm and went out to his 
old, battered buggy and pulled out an oat bag, and handed the 
goggled-eyed farmer $12,000—spot cash. 

Said Lester West, barber of Chaumont: 


Bill Horton, a man who hardly ever lied, told me a story. Wa-al, 
it wasn’t him but two other fellows told it. Years ago they used to 
fish with pound nets that had to be driven in with a spile driver. The 
basket would be "bout as big as this room. Yessir, I’ve seen ’em. One 
night in the fall not a breath was stirring. It was as still as death. 
Around the point between Cherry Island and Point Salubrious they 
noticed a wake of water coming around. Breathlessly they waited, 
knowing that it was a huge school of ciscoes. At that time the men 
and women lived in shacks along the banks of the inlets. That night 
the men went around and engaged every man and woman to clean and 
pack the hogsheads of ciscoes which would be in the drag the next 
morning. Next morning, how many do you think they got out of there? 
Guess. Old Bill hardly ever lied. How many do you think? Eighty 
barrels out of one haul! These were big hogsheads—probably alto- 
gether would hold 639 gallons. 


The study of the fisherman’s paradise would not be complete 
without some mention of Charlie Seymour of Clayton, who 
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guided the noted lady fisherwoman, Mrs. Augusta Mann, for over 
thirty-eight years. Mrs. Mann caught more than 170 muskellunge. 
Captain “Uncle Henry” Johnston of the famous St. Lawrence 
“Nightingale,” who died the evening before Easter of 1946, 
declared that he had never known Mrs. Mann’s equal. I have seen 
a picture of Mrs. Mann and Charlie with one muskie that weighed 
forty-two pounds. Charlie knew the “long” fish stories, and every- 
body knew Charlie. Often if a bass didn’t weigh quite five pounds 
(and don’t come into the Clayton dock with anything less!), 
fishermen would drop into it a pound of shot that they had “on 
hand for sinkers.’’ 

Mrs. Mann left $500 in her will for Charlie to take her ashes 
and scatter them over the sacred muskie ground on the St. 
Lawrence. Someone asked Charlie what he was going to do with 
the half-thousand. Charlie replied devotionally, “Oh, I'll take me 
over to Gananoque, put me on a few hookers, and then let her go.” 
(This was Charlie. Even Mrs. Mann would probably have under- 
stood it, I dare say—understood it better than the critics among 
my friends, who wanted me to promise never to use the story.) 


When I was a youngster in grade school, I recall one teacher’s 
saying—thank goodness, there was one interested in folklore then 
—that the origin of the Thousand Isles was in this wise: Antony 
and Cleopatra came to visit the Great River, which at that time 
had no islands. Cleopatra was peevishly bored with the monotony. 
To please her, Antony dropped a thousand yeast cakes one night 
into the River; behold, in the morning there were several full- 
grown islands, and Cleopatra cooed, no doubt. 

Part of this tale can be traced to Dud Gould, a captain who 
ran a boat line and told stories to tourists. Mrs. Thomas B. Stoel, 
the wife of a superintendent of schools who was always interested 
in folklore, tells me that Dud reported that Antony, instead of 
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dropping yeast cakes, dropped either Calumet or Royal Baking 
Powder into the St. Lawrence. Whichever company it was, it used 
to send Captain Gould a case of baking powder every Christmas. 

In running down elusive characters such as Captain Dud, I 
have met some wonderful people. Ross Gray had plenty to do in 
his grocery store that Saturday morning I stopped, but he left the 
jar of cottage cheese, relighted his cigar, and called important 
people in Clayton to try to locate Dud’s little book, now out of 
print. Between calls, Mr. Gray told me folk stories. The next stop 
was the Hungerford Hardware store. The Hungerfords rent 
cabins to tourists, and a week end in that business is no play 
period; yet Mrs. Stanley Hungerford took time to find Dud’s book 
and lend me an autographed copy of her Uncle Henry Johnston's 
book. Captain Johnston was another old-time captain of the St. 
Lawrence. 

Dud Gould had a complete fisherman’s “line” that he used to 
reel out to the tourists on his boat. One of the first things he used 
to say was: “If you’re in a hurry, don’t get on this boat. So many 
people are in a hurry that when they get back from their vacation 
they have to go to bed and call a doctor.” 

One of the last things he used to tell his patrons: 


I hope you have enjoyed your vacation here at Clayton, or 
Gananoque, and the Thousand Islands, and let me suggest your next 
vacation. Go home and see your father and your mother. Don’t forget 
to kiss mother several times—and Dad, too—he’s human. And when 
night time comes be a child again and forget all the worries of life. 
Put on your nightgown and kneel at your mother’s knee and have her 
say that prayer, that you no doubt have forgotten: 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to take. 
~and_if you do, you'll be a better citizen. 
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“Now, this is the last one”’—I speak for Mr. Whittier of 
Depauville and Adams: 


There was a man from here who liked to spear suckers very much. 
Of course, the suckers, or mullets they call them sometimes, were 
thick in Catfish Creek. The man started to spear them, but he dis- 
covered that there were thousands of them. He removed his overalls 
and held them out in the creek, after he had tied the two legs with 
binder twine so that none could escape from the “net.” The suckers 
filled the overalls—he was a big man, too—and when he got them full 
he tossed them over his back. Some people from the village chased 
him, for they thought he was carrying a murdered body. 


This story reminds me of Mrs. Fred Warn’s recent warning to 
me: “You'd better hurry up. Suckers only run once a year.” # 


FOLKLORE IN ROCHESTER 


OLKLORE Society of Rochester, New York, had its first 

full-scale meeting on March 19 in the protecting arms of 

the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences. Ellis $. Smith 
is chairman and Dorothy Dengler, secretary; Mrs. Elston F. 
Holton of the Museum has been keeping your Editor up to date 
on the developments. At the first meeting Miss Dengler, a former 
student of Professor Thompson and writer for this QUARTERLY, 
defined folklore and illustrated various types; then some old-time 
musicians played—first songs and then square dances which had 
them all docie-doeing. 

Out of that meeting came a local song sung by Alva Reed: 
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TIM SHAY ON THE ROCHESTER WATER WORKS 


Tim Shay was working on the pipe, the noonday whistle blew. 
The men dropped picks and shovels, for their dinner cans all flew. 
They gathered in a shady spot, sat down there in a bunch. 
Said Shay, “I’m in an awful fix; some villain’s swiped my lunch.” 
He was nearly dead with hunger’s pangs, and he questioned every man. 
Each one swore upon his life he’d not touched his dinner can. 
The whistle blew at one o'clock, “I’ll work no more,” said Shay. 
(Toot) “Until I quench my appetite.” Then wildly he did say: 
“Then, then, if I find the man who swiped me dinner can 
I'll assassinate the dirty hungry savage. 
Tho I’m not the man to shirk, I'll not do a tap of work 
Till I kill the man, who swiped me can 
Of cold corn beef and cabbage.” 


Said Shay, “I left my dinner can right there forninst that rock; 
The man who says I didn’t he’s a liar be the clock.” 
Then up spoke Danny Riley. “Ah,” says he, “There’s Googan’s goat, 
There’s cabbage on his whiskers—faith, last week he ate me coat.” 
Shay hit him with a hammer, and poor Googan’s Billy died. 
And with an ax they ripped and found his dinner can inside. 
That put the laugh on poor Tim Shay. We thought he'd surely die, 
And every day at twelve o'clock, you'll hear the men all cry: 
“Get out of that, ye blackguard; get out of that, ye spalpeen. 
Bah then, then if I find the man who swiped my dinner can, 
I’ll assassinate the dirty hungry savage. 
Tho I’m not the man to shirk I'll not do a tap of work 
Till I kill the man who stole me can 
Of cold corn beef and cabbage.” = 








PARODIES ON NURSERY RHYMES 


By PHILIP D. JORDAN 


HE FOLKLORE collector finds countless examples of old 

nursery rhymes revised to give point to contemporary inci- 

dents, The period of Jacksonian rule with its high political 
passions and acid debates concerning internal improvements, the 
tariff, and the United States Bank was particularly lush with 
parodies of the President, of leading politicians, and of manners 
of the day. The following additions to this type of folk literature 
reveal that nursery-rhyme parodies continued until the Civil War, 
appearing in two great journals with national circulation— 
Harper’s Weekly and Wilke’s Spirit of the Times. The group 
which follows was captioned “Professional Nursery Rhymes,” and 
appeared in Harper's Weekly, January 21, 1860. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICER MEDICAL MAN 
Catchee Captain Walker, Count up his pulse, pulse, pulse, 
Bummy bummy bail, Roll up his pill, pill, pill; 
Tap him on the shoulder, Mix up his dose, dose, dose, 
Take him off to jail. Make up his bill, bill, bill. 
LAWYER RAILWAY DIRECTOR 


Little Roguey-pogey, Hushaby, baby, asleep in the train, 
File his little bill, When we spare wages, so much we gain, 
Take his little ’davy, When we're ill served, collisions befall, 
Make his little will. And smash go carriages, baby, and all. 
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PARSON TAILOR 
Preachee, preachee, preachee, Goosey, goosey, gaby, 
Not too long, beseech ’ee; Where’s little baby? 
Wear a white tie, Bend pins, 
And make ’em all cry. Cross shins, 
Preachee, preachee, preachee. Then he'll in the way be. 
BUTCHER 


Little boy blue, some take your steel, 
Sharpen your knife to cut up your veal; 
Dicky’s a man, and so don’t cry 

Anything else but “Buy, buy, buy!” 


COSTERMONGER 


Bless his little heart! 
Draw his little cart; 

Here’s his carrots, turnips, peas, and beans, 
Sparrow-grass and kail, 
Artichokes for sale, 

Cauliflowers, cabbages, and greens. 


USURER MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
Cock-a-doodle-due! Baby wantee seatums? 
Daddy bill renew; Don’t ’ee scratch and beatums! 
The money was lent The Man in the Moon 
At sixty per cent. Will come down soon, 
Isn’t papa a screw? And bribe, corrupt, and treatums. 


TAX COLLECTOR 


Great A, scheddledums A, B, C, 
And come down upon him with scheddledy D, 
“What a hole in my income you’ve made!” says he. 








FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS 


FOR COLLEGE AND ADULT EDUCATION 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON 


N NEW YORK State’s primary and secondary schools the 

study of folklore is becoming so prominent that it is time for 

the colleges and universities to ask whether, as a friend of 
mine put it, “the kids are to have all the fun.” Furthermore, 
teachers in service and other adults who graduated from college 
some time ago keep asking me for lists that will help them to 
pursue a planned course of reading. Since I started, at the Albany 
State College with the class of 1934, a course called “American 
Folk-Literature,” continued at Cornell since 1940, I have had 
opportunity to discover which subjects are most enjoyed in a 
rather elementary course; and I am happy to suggest topics, books, 
and recordings which were actually used last term in a Cornell 
class of about 135 students. What the students probably enjoyed 
most was collecting lore for a term paper; what you will enjoy 
for the rest of your lives will be collecting in your own home town 
items which you will publish in local newspapers or in our 
QUARTERLY. 

Two books were required as texts: my own Body, Boots and 
Britches (Lippincott, 1940), devoted to the state’s lore but includ- 
ing no music for the songs, and Carl Sandburg’s The American 
Songbag (Harcourt, Brace, 1927), nearly 500 pages of songs with 
music and delightful comments by the great poet. Instead of the 
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Sandburg volume you might prefer one published this spring 
by Duell, Sloan & Pearce ($6), entitled Folk Song: U.S.A. 
This includes 111 of the best American songs, collected by John 
A. and Alan Lomax, with simple piano and guitar arrangements 
by Charles and Ruth Seeger. I hope that a students’ edition at a 
lower price will soon be available. 

Speaking of treasuries, there is B. A. Botkin’s A Treasury of 
American Folklore (Crown, 1944), which would make an admir- 
able textbook if emphasis were not to be placed upon New York 
State. It includes about 100 pages of songs with tunes. The most 
useful bibliography is American Folk Song and Folk Lore by 
Alan Lomax and S. R. Cowell, based more or less on bibliogra- 
phies which I made for two Lomax anthologies published by 
Macmillan. This pamphlet is published for thirty-five cents by 
the Progressive Education Association, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 


At the first three meetings of the class we consider British 
ballads in America. Of course the standard anthology of British 
ballads (mostly from written or printed sources in Britain) is that 
of Professor F. J. Child (5 vols., 1898). In 1904 the Houghton 
Mifflin Company published a one-volume selection of these Child 
ballads, edited by H. C. Sargent and G. L. Kittredge under the 
title of English and Scottish Popular Ballads. This book is still in 
print and used by all classes devoted to British balladry, usually 
in graduate schools. I recommend it for background. The real 
fun comes in singing American versions of these ballads and in 
seeing how they changed when they crossed the Atlantic. You will 
find some in every important American collection. I recommend 
as the best Cecil Sharp’s English Folk Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians in the two-volume edition (Oxford University 
Press) of 1932, edited by Maude Karpeles—unfortunately expen- 
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sive. Or there is Traditional Ballads of Virginia (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1929), edited by A. K. Davis, Jr. I include a number 
of Child ballads in my own book. 

Among the albums of records containing Child ballads found 
in this country I recommend J. J. Niles’s Early American Ballads 
(Victor, 604) and A. R. Summers’ Old World Ballads in America 
(Columbia, M 408). Niles has published with G. Schirmer The 
Anglo-American Ballad Study Book (1945), in which he gives a 
British text and then an American text with tunes for eight 
ballads. If you need more background, see G. H. Gerould’s The 
Ballad of Tradition (Oxford University Press, 1932). 

On the fourth day we look at American mountain songs, 
British and native, not in the Child collection. Chief types of 
these are “lonesome tunes” (love songs), dance songs, and chil- 
dren’s songs such as the one about the frog’s wooing. The Sand- 
burg collection contains some fine examples. Mrs. Helen Hartness 
Flanders has made a number of anthologies from Vermont, of 
which I recommend Vermont Folk-Songs and Ballads (Stephen 
Daye Press, 1932) and The New Green Mountain Songster (Yale 
University Press, 1939), both of which furnish tunes that are 
much like those known in New York State. The classic collection 
from our southern neighbor is Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker’s 
Mountain Minstrelsy of Pennsylvania (McGirr, Philadelphia, 
1931), mostly texts without tunes. 

Besides Niles and Summers, Burl Ives has done much to 
popularize mountain songs, of which you will find a number in 
his inexpensive collection called “The Wayfarin’ Stranger,” Burl 
Ives (Leeds Music Corp., 1944), all with simple piano accompani- 
ments well done by Herbert Haufrecht, the editor of the set. 
About the best album of Ives records is his Wayfarin’ Stranger 
(Asch, 345). Frank Warner’s Hudson Valley Songs (Disc, 611) 
includes a battle-ballad, an Adirondack lumbermen’s song, fore- 
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castle songs of sailors, and songs of the Erie Canal, some of them 
collected from mountaineers; it is an album that I recommend 
to all members of our Society. 

On the following day I lecture on the folk tale and recom- 
mend above all books Stith Thompson’s The Folktale (Dryden 
Press, 1946). Then we study the tall tales found in my own book. 
Walter Blair’s Tall Tale America (Coward-McCann, 1944) will 
give you an idea of hero-stories from other parts of the country, 
told in a fashion that can be enjoyed by children. 

In the next two meetings we enjoy the songs of the pirates, 
whalers, and other sailors, beginning with three chapters in my 
book. The best volume of sailor songs with tunes is Joanna C. 
Colcord’s Songs of American Sailormen (Norton, 1938), a collec- 
tion made by the daughter of a Maine sea captain. If you drop 
into the Library of Congress, the Cooperstown Museum, or my 
office at Cornell, you can hear records made at Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor on Staten Island. Perhaps the best album so far is the 
Almanac Singers’ Deep Sea Chanteys, issued by General Records 
(No. 20); they are not sung the way you would hear them from 
sailors, but they are spirited. 

On the following day we study the canallers and rivermen, 
starting with my chapter, then singing the songs in Sandburg’s 
collection and hearing Warner’s records. The most famous hero 
of the rivermen is described in a book by Walter Blair and F. J. 
Meine, Mike Fink (Holt, 1933), and you might use Mark Twain’s 
books, familiar to all. 


1 American Ballads and Folk Songs (1934) and Our Singing Country (1941). 
= 


(To be continued) 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Underground Empire: Wonders and Tales of New York Caves. 
(The American Cave Series.) By Clay Perry. New York: 
Stephen Daye Press, 1948. Pp xvii, 221. 


AS CARL CARMER points out in his Foreword to this second 
book in the American Cave Series, caves have always exerted a 
strange fascination on the human mind. They have been a symbol 
of hidden things. Legends have swarmed around them like the 
bats which find shelter in them. The great heroes of old sleep 
for a century or ten under their mountains. There is no darkness 
on the face of the earth like the darkness of a cave. 

The New World has cave legends and cave personalities of its 
own, and Clay Perry, the Pittsfield, Massachusetts “spelunker” (or 
speleologist, or cave-crawler), has found room for them in his 
new book about York State caves, Underground Empire, as he 
did in New England’s Buried Treasure (Stephen Daye Press, 
1946). In the earlier book the legends and personalities com- 
pletely overshadowed the caves; now the balance has tipped the 
other way, and the student of folklore may find the new volume 
less interesting than may the hiker or explorer. This must be 
because New York has more interesting caves than the folks 
across the Taconics; certainly our people will never yield second 
place to anyone when it comes to the yarns that can be spun. 

As a matter of fact, there is a rich folklore of the caves them- 
selves. Maybe it is the old temptation to make a good story better, 
maybe it is the magic of the unknown, but all cave country is full 
of stories of great lost caverns where men have wandered for 
days—of passages which pierce mountain ranges and tunnel under 
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lakes and rivers (Syracuse has a set of caves which are supposed 
to come out in Britain)—of bottomless pits, lost lakes and rivers, 
and vast chambers jeweled with finer crystal marvels than any 
ever found. The spelunker with his rope and lamp may cast 
some doubt on these splendors, but, as anyone knows, rock can 
fall, mud can flow in, and caves can change in a score of other 
ways. And of course the best of the old mysteries were walled up 
generations ago by someone who decided they were too dangerous 
for posterity. Oddly, reality often turns out better than the 
legends, by way of proving that maybe there is something in the 
old stories, and maybe we'd better look again. 

Clay Perry is going to have to revise his book about our caves 
if I know Yorkers. As it is, he has had to tack on twenty-five pages 
of yarns as good as any in the main part of the book. His 
stories will recall others; old accounts will turn up in someone’s 
attic; hikers and stray dogs will stumble on new marvels; and 
New York’s own spelunkers will be in there hunting for them all 
the time. Underground Empire is only a good introduction to 
the strange world hidden in our hills. 


P. SCHUYLER MILLER 
a 








EPITAPHS 


Are epitaphs still engraved upon stones, or did they go out of 
fashion shortly after the Civil War? Who selects the inscriptions? 
Why are there so many duplications? Jonathan S. Miller asked 
these questions of Mr. Hoare, the local monument cutter at 
Jamaica, Long Island, and received some interesting replies. 

Mr. Hoare says that he still gets orders for epitaphs, mostly 
from old folks who want to keep up the tradition. Usually such 
requests are discouraged nowadays because the graving involves 
a great deal of extra work in design and workmanship. The words 
are selected by the family or friends or the minister. Duplication 
is explained by three facts: the Bible is a common source for 
many epitaphs, people select texts from other stones, and many 
manufacturers supply their dealers with magazines containing 
collections of inscriptions. 

One of Mr. Miller’s favorites in his collection was found in a 
cemetery off route 96 near Port Jervis (Orange County). Benja- 
min M. Bundel died in 1877, a little more than a year old. His 
stone reads: 


Little Bennie is dead 

The bright little Fay, 

Whose face was as fair 

And as open as day, 

For doubt had not spoiled him 
Nor envy beguiled 

Ere he passed from our vision. 
The sweet little child. 


Touching epitaphs for children are not so rare as the one for 
a mother which Mr. Miller found in the Willow Glen Cemetery 
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in Dryden (Tompkins County). Mrs. Nancy M. Giles Hanford 
died in 1881 before she had reached her thirty-sixth birthday. 
On her gravestone she is made to say: “You must talk to the 
children as I should have done had I lived.” In the same cemetery 
is the dignified story of age: 


Thomas Robinson 
November 28, 1897 
aged 90 yrs 
I wished to be at rest. 


This reminds me of the inscription for Danial Norton, aged 84, 
which Miss Sarra Woodcock found in the old Asbury Church 
cemetery north of Ithaca. The inscription dates from 1854 and 
is as follows: “I would not live always.” Norton’s wife, Jerush, 
died later in the same year, aged 80. Her stone says, “I ask not 
to stay.” 

Miss Woodcock found at Ithaca’s old City Cemetery one of 
the few epitaphs for ex-slaves that I have located in New York 
State. It runs as follows: 


1814 FAITHFUL _ 1880 
DANIAL JACKSON 
BORN A SLAVE 
He followed the 
North star to freedom. 
He returned to bring his aged 
Mother and tenderly cared for her 
as long as she lived. 
They were not long parted for 
she survived him but five days. 
Danial was 75 and his mother 108 
years of age.. 
This tribute belongs of right 
to faithfulness and filial affection. 
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Among these epitaphs for slaves I still like very much the 
ones that Miss Marjorie G. Thomas found for me ten years ago 
at Canandaigua (Ontario County). One is brief: 


Hic Jacet Old Phyllis 
“The sweet remembrance of the just 
shall flourish when they're laid in dust.” 


Phyllis must have been appreciated by her master, a Dr. Atwater, 
but “Jacob Hodges, an African Negro” has a handsome monu- 
ment with added inscription on a bronze tablet: 


Born in poverty and ignorance 

Early tempted to sin 
By designing and wicked men 

Once condemned as a felon 
Converted by the grace of God in prison 


Lived many years a converted and useful Christian 
Died February 1842 

In the Faith of the Gospel 
About eighty years of age. 


Miss Thomas was informed that Black Jacob was given a home 
in one of the finest houses in Canandaigua. When a gentleman 
named Clark wished to buy this house, he had to promise Jacob's 
benefactress that the Negro should always be permitted to live 
there. In his last illness, as he lay dying in the handsome old 
house, he asked, “Doctor, is I a-gettin’ white?” 

Mrs. Dorothy Buck found a curious double tombstone at 
Grant (Herkimer County), a village which was called Booth until 
Lincoln was assassinated. Beneath carvings of weeping willows 
are the names, side by side, of Ann and Margaret, wives of Donald 
McArthur, one of whom died in 1841 at the age of 37, the other 
in 1847 at the age of 43. Their dates show that they were born on 
the same day, and Mrs. Buck surmises that they were twins, Here 
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is the inscription, but I should say first that the first two stanzas 
are side by side under the two names of the wives, and that the 
errors are copied exactly from the stone: 


A woman pregnant and in pain 
When time of birth draws nigh 

Cry out in pain; such Lord has been 
Our case before thine eye. 


We laboring did of childbirth find 
The pain but not the joy 

We brought forth as it were but wind 
No profit but anoy. 


But lo thy dead shall live and spring 
With our dead body’s well 

They shall arise: awake and sing 

We in the dust that dwell. 


In striking contrast to this curious performance is the laconic 
and wistful inscription which Harold Nestler sent from Pough- 
keepsie (Dutchess County). Harold was an accomplished collector 
of lore when he was still in high school there, but I doubt 
whether he ever will find another epitaph that says so much so 
briefly: 


Joseph H. Pells 
Died 

Nov. 14, 1893, 

aged 52 years 


“Sometime.” 


a7 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


FOR THE RECORD: This column goes to press months before 
it appears, we like to remind you, particularly when news which 
will be old seems important and commemorable. Thus leave us 
note the highly successful meeting of our own NYFS in New York 
City, back on April 3 at the New York Public Library. Dr. B. A. 
Botkin arranged and Dr. Harold W. Thompson presided over 
the following program: “The Third Plenary Session of the Inter- 
national Committee on Folk Art and Folklore in Paris” (Dr. 
Elizabeth Burchenal); ““The Speech of New York City” (Allan F. 
Hubbell); “Ballads of New York State” (Frank M. Warner); 
“Folk: Song U.S.A.” (Alan Lomax). . . May Day, 1948, enjoyed 
traditional celebration in New Jersey, where Rod La Farge organ- 
ized the Society for the Re-animation of Interesting Superstitions. 
At 8 a.m. the re-animators visited High Mountain at North Hake- 
don and indulged in May-dew bathing, Kindling the Need-Fire, 
The Beltane Cake, etc.—and at 8 p.m. they were to be found at 
the Grange Hall in Wyckoff dancing such ceremonial numbers 
as “Swing.Old Ma” and “Honolulu Baby.” . . Other spring 
events were concerts by Richard Dyer-Bennet, Tom Scott, Lead- 
belly; radio programs, originating in New York City, by Burl 
Ives (MBS 8:00-8:15 p.m. Fridays) and Alan Lomax (MBS 1:30- 
2:00 p.m. Sundays); folkloristic Tuesday evenings at the New- 
York Historical Society (one on whaling, one on historic quilts); 
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music and dance festivals at the Brooklyn Museum and the 
Museum of Natural History. 


BOOKS: Some of the most exciting reading, these days, comes 
from the University presses. Those who missed The Last of the 
“Logan,” edited by our President, Harold W. Thompson, and 
published by Cornell University Press, will be glad to hear that 
it’s available. This is the narrative of the adventures of Robert 
Coffin, mariner, 1854-1859—a Hudson Valley farmer who went 
out. one day to salt the cows, and wound up whaling, was ship- 
wrecked, lived among the Fijis and in the Australian bush, and 
took part in the Australian gold rush. Engrossing, and useful back- 
ground for sailing lore . . A gem of a book is Myles Dillon’s 
Early Irish Literature, University of Chicago Press, since it is the 
best summary to date of Irish myth and legend—material pre- 
viously the devil’s own to locate and digest. Now anyone can 
survey this largely unknown field. . . Love and War in the 
Middle English Romances by Margaret A. Gist (University of 
Pennsylvania) is another exceptionally valuable study, erudite, 
lucid, and full of surprises about the position of women in feudal 
days . . while Chaucer's World, a Columbia University publica- 
tion by Edith Rickert et al is a plum pie of 14th- and 15th- 
century literary tidbits. Selections are divided into these sections: 
London Life, The Home, Training and Education, Careers, 
Entertainment, Travel, War, The Rich and the Poor, Religion, 
Death and Burial. Fascinating detail in modernized language. . . 
Two folklorists with new books are Robert Gard, Wisconsin Is 
My Doorstep (Longmans), and Frances Toor, New Guide to 
Mexico (Crown)—former is compiled from radio programs about 
Wisconsin history and legend, excellent for that purpose, and 
latter is usual guide-book with the added interest of Miss Toor’s 
intimate knowledge of folk customs, crafts, and ceremonies. . . 
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Febold Feboldson by Paul R. Beath (University of Nebraska) is 
the first appearance in book form of the folk hero of the plains. 
The giant Swedish pioneer encounters everything from Nebraska 
weather to the Dirtyleg Indians and, in the manner of Paul 
Bunyan, overcomes all. (Paul and Babe cross his path briefly.) . . 
Wyoming Cattle Trails by John K. Rollinson (Caxton) is a book 
of personal recollections of the heyday (about 1885) of the migra- 
tion of Oregon-raised cattle to midwest markets. Old-time trail 
herders and their encyclopedic lore of terrain and livestock, with 
neat phrases (e.g., a cemetery is a town populated by those who 
were a little slow on the draw), odd facts, and a heart-warming 
picture of cowmen and their life. . . John Day has published 
another collection by Lim Sian-tek, More Folk Tales from China, 
grouped as “Beginnings of Things,’ “Fairy Tales,” “Magic 
Tales,” and “Heroes and Sages,” well selected and well told. . . 
More local are A. M. Sullivan’s Tim Murphy, Morgan Rifleman, 
and Other Ballads (McMullen) a splendid, spirited narrative of 
a little known folk hero, plus four shorter poems . . and The 
First Frontier by R. V. Coleman (Scribner’s) which covers the 
early settlement of America and brings out the hardihood and 
the human quality of these eastern pioneers . . while Bourke 
Cockran by James McGurrin (also Scribner’s) is straight N. Y. 
City stuff, a fast-paced but thorough biography of the famous 
politician. Tammany and the always fascinating city are the back- 
ground, spiced with such unexpected sidelights as Mrs. Cockran’s 
experiences with Robert Louis Stevenson~she had been the little 
girl with whom he exchanged Birthdays. . . And saved for last, 
John Collier's The Indians of thé Americas (Norton), to me an 
indispensable summary, both ag fiistory and anthropology, full of 
understanding and even optimism. Best brief survey to date, by 
the former U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Liked his state- 
ment on the points in which Indians excel: in critical action, 
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rhythm, public spirit, joy of life, intensity-in-quietude, art, truth- 
fulness. 


DISCS: Two new Richard Dyer-Bennet albums, as follows: Vox 
632, Minstrel Songs of the U.S.A., containing “Along the Colorado 
Trail,” “When Cockleshells Turn Silver Bells,” “Old Bangum,” 
“The Turkish Revery,” “Were You There?” “The Lass from the 
Low Country,’ “The Quaker Lover,” ““The Rackets Round Blue 
Mountain Lake.” (10-in., 4 discs); and Decca A-573, Richard 
Dyer-Bennet, Twentieth Century Minstrel: “Devil and the 
Farmer's Wife,” “The Old Maid,” “Early One Morning,” “Eggs 
and Marrowbones,” “Villikins and His Dinah,” “The Willow 
Tree,’ “The Swapping Song,” “Greensleeves,” “O Sally My 
Dear.” . . Decca A-605 is the latest by Josef Marais and Miranda, 
Songs of Many Lands. Includes “Johnnie with the Bandy Legs” 
(South African), “Ihashe’” (Zulu chant), “Waltzing Matilda” 
(Australian), ““The Cherries” (French), “When a Little Farm We 
Keep” (English), ‘““The Bouquet” (Flemish), “Go Tell Aunt 
Rhodie” (America), “The Sheep Are Coming down the Road” 
(South African), “Beside the Windmill” (Dutch). . . Disc’s Ethnic 
Series has an addition, Folk Music of Ethiopia, set no. 141, four 
10-in. records and booklet; other Disc albums are Byzantine 
Singers, no. 722, in liturgical and folksongs, three 10-in. records; 
and Dances of India, no. 878, recorded in India with Hindu 
orchestra, two 12-in. records and booklet. . . An item that fascin- 
ates me, from a Columbia record release: “Laroo Lilli Bolero” 
is the title of a “mystic record which tells the tale of a magic 
phrase, learned from a Neapolitan gypsy, which casts a spell on 
the girl of one’s dreams.” Shades of the traditional “Lilli Bolero” 
or “Burlero” of the 17th-century England—corrupted Gaelic used 
as a secret password, so the legend goes . . and Victor informs 
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us that their “Sur le Pont d’Avignon” is Princess Elizabeth’s 
favorite disc. 


ODDS AND ENDS: A gay folklore map of the U.S.A. was printed 
by the Junior Red Cross as cover to their News. It’s also available 
as a solid decorative piece, very nice for children. Page George 
Korson, Foreign Editor of the Red Cross in Washington, D.C., 
who was responsible, I’m sure. . . Fun with Professor Margaret 
M. Bryant’s class in folklore at Brooklyn College, a keen group 
of collectors who will soon have a remarkable archive of city 
material. One of them, Israel Young, brought in a choice assembly 
of public notices, Jewish lore, strike songs. .. Woman’s Day 
magazine is a good hunting ground for folklore articles. Some 
that have appeared are “Old Country Festivals,” “Sponge Divers 
at Tarpon Springs,” and an “Americans from ——’ series which 
includes Greece, Poland, Ireland, Italy, Norway, France, Yugo- 
slavia, Russia, and Sweden. Latest was a darling essay by Alice 
Kroc, dealing with German-American days in Milwaukee, mostly 
the Turnverein. . . The fourteenth Annual Folk Festival was in 
St. Louis this spring, Sarah Gertrude Mott directing, and this 
summer the Asheville festival and one planned by Richard Chase 
in Virginia are due. . . Jo Stafford of radio fame has established 
an annual folklore prize of $250, open to undergraduate and 
graduate students enrolled in American universities and colleges. 
Prize will go to the best collection of American folklore gathered 
from primary sources, as judged by a committee of the American 
Folklore Society. For further details see the current Journal of 
American Folklore, or write to Dr. Erminie W. Voegelin, Presi- 
dent of the AFS, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. . . Ruth 
Rubin preparing an album of Yiddish folksongs for the Library 
of Congress. . . Professor George Herzog leaving Columbia Uni- 
versity and going to Indiana University—our loss is their gain, 
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trite but true. . . Helen Landreth here in town, telling of the 
eight years’ work which went into her last book, The Pursuit of 
Robert Emmet. Anyone interested in the catchy street ballad 
“Bold Robert Emmet” will do well to get the whole story here. . . 
Peadar Nunan, a New York City character whose Well of the 
Saints group is practically a Village fixture, has become a folksong 
entrepreneur. Betty Sanders sang at one of his gatherings, and 
Gudmundur Kristjansson did Icelandic folksongs at another. . . 
The Vanguard, The Blue Angel, and the two Cafe Societies, 
formerly folksinging stands, ain’t that way no more. Max Gordon 
says he’s not interested, which means he figures the public is tired 
of folksongs, temporarily anyhow. . . Charles Haywood of 
Queens College has prepared A Bibliography of North American 
Folklore and Folksong, a stupendous job, over 20,000 entries of 
books, and articles, which Greenberg is to publish by subscription. 
.. Columbia University’s public lectures for the fall include 
three folksong evenings—Susan Reed, Julie André, and Richard 
Dyer-Bennet. . . Hoosier Folklore, edited by Ernest W. Baugh- 
man at Indiana University, has printed the cumulative rhyme 
that starts this way: 


There was an old lady—she swallowed a fly. 
I don’t know why she swallowed a fly. 
Poor old lady, I thought she would die. 


Know it? Editor would like to receive any data on its history or 
background. = 
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